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Wherever there's a stove 
pings — especially greasy 
is such a gentle, effectiv 
housekeepers keep a pack 


yp of your stove where 


zinc, tin or galvanized iron 


Your stove will like this hint 


there’s bound to be drip- 
ones. Because Gold Dust 
e grease-dissolvent, most 
age handy. Try it onthe 
under your stove. Try it 
>» grease has sputtered from 


y it on the drip tray on your gas range 


What dishwashing does to drainpipes 


Almost everybody knows w 
the grease from dishes and 


ens and keeps the water f 


waste from the sink. Gold 
washing, not only dissolve 
but keeps you nk and dra 
sanitary 


Help for baking day 


Mixing bowls 
spoons, pans 


rolling pins, 


are ot 


stinate to 
lean when they get “stuck up 


One woman made this discovery 








hat clogs up the drainpipes 
pots and pans, which hard 
rom flushing away bits of 
Dust, when used for dish 
the grease on the dishes 
inpipe free, unclogged and 




















How to clean your meat chopper 

If you've had trouble cleaning this useful kitchen 

helper, try a tablespoonful of Gold Dust in a dishpan 
See how quickly and thoroughly Gold 
Dust dissolves the grease—how fresh and sweet it 
leaves your chopper. On baking day, too, Gold Dust 
makes a quick “clean-up” 
ing pin, spoons and all cooking utensils thoroughly 
cleaned in record time. 


bread mixer, pans, roll- 


Sparkling mirrors and windows 
Your everyday plain or “pressed” glass will quickly 
respond to this treatment 
of Gold Dust in a dishpan of hot water, and use a 
small brush. Gold Dust quickly dissolves the thin 
film of oil or grease, and your glass will sparkle like 
Mirrors, windows, glass doors and set-in 
glass of all kinds come out from their Gold Dust bath 


Dissolve a tablespoonful 


To sweeten ice box and refrigerator 
Ice boxes and refrigerators need frequent cleansing 
need to be kept always in a sweet, sanitary con- 


dition. Gold Dust does this to the 
very best advantage, because it so 
thoroughly dissolves the grease 
One housekeeper says she always 
uses Gold Dust for this purpose, 
because Gold Dust so completely 
cleanses, rinses off so easily—no 
danger of “soap left behind” in 
nooks and corners 


Save your rugs and carpets 
You will find the brush in your 

picks up more 

If you run 


carpet sweeper 
than threads and dust 
your hand over it it feels actual/y 
greasy. Gold Dust will quickly 
free it from dust and grease. Dis- 
solve a tablespoonful of Gold Dust 
in half a pail of hot water. Whisk 
the brush in the water, rinse in 
clear water and dry quickly. You 
will then find y 

pets keep their fresh, new look. 


ur rugs and car- 


Well-kept, pretty china 
In any water—hard or soft— 
and for all kinds of dishe 
there’s nothing like a table- 
spoonful of Gold Dust toa dish 
pan of hot water. Thats be- 
cause Gold Dust so gently and 
effectively gets rid of the grease, 
leaving a sparkling cleanliness. 
Many women prefer Gold Dust 
tothe white soaps because it acts 








so much more quickly and 
+) 


horoughly 
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Grease left by shortenings used | 
is 9/l0ths of the trouble She | | 
looked around for grease-dis | | 
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Five Million Surplus Women 


AT THE END OF THE WAR. Under present laws, they are deprived of 
their normal goal. How would you dispose of their future? Madeline Doty will 
have a pertinent article on this far-reaching question in an early McCall's. 


DO YOU LIKE STORIES—stories that unravel for us human motives and 
their ends? Of course, every normal woman does. Then read the unusual group 
of stories in the forthcoming number of McCall’s, contributed by such writers as 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Jeannette Lee, William Almon Wolff, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, Mary Hastings Bradley, Inez Haynes Irwin, Mary Synon, Dana Burnet. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW WHAT A BRILLIANT FRENCH 
WOMAN THINKS OF YOU—the American woman? Mademoi Mar- 
guerite Clement, who was sent here by the French Government, has many per- 
tinent remarks to make about you in a series of articles which will be in the 
December number 


DOES THE SOLUTION TO OUR EVER-GROWING DIVORCE PROB- 
LEM lie in the direction of education or legislation? Can you answer that 
question? See the solution proposed by Mrs. Corinne Updegraff Wells in a 
winter number of McCall's. 


HAVEN’T YOU WANTED TO GO OVERSEAS so that you « 


yourself what life was meaning to your boy? Mrs. Anna Steese 


| 


selle 





John Kendrick 
Bangs 


La 








Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 





wuld see for 
Richardson, 


We 
way 


f s are do- , ni talize some 
HAT som -_ ge - whose aviator son is soon to go to France—has only recently returned from just oy “ - uli w _— 
ing over there, wha such a trip, and her article in this issue of McCall's, Overseas with the A. E. F., —- a Se - 
they are feeling, think- ll be f , an oad talize all, and to me it 

: - will be followed by a sequel equally vivid 
ing, what is happening to them ’ is clear that whether it does or 
what is being done here, WOULD YOU LIKE TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS? See how other not depends wholly upon the 
thought here, felt here, to make women, starting out with small equipment, have done it, as told by Helen Chri quality of the man’s soul,” say 
the task of the A. E. F. easier tine Bennett in a forthcoming McCall's. John Kenderick Bangs, the 


well-known writer and lecturer 

ARE YOU READING THE BEST LITERATURE ON THE WAR? It is in answer to the question at 
contained in the letters from our own soldier boys. Read the letters in response some time in the heart of every 
our soldier-boy contest. We will begin to publish them soon mother of a soldier. Mr. Bang: 
who has been living near his 


those are the basic 
materials to which we find 
ourselves inevitably returning 
when we make up our maga- to 


over there 





Said 











zine for the coming year. If we 
tarry with another subject for a 
moment to find laughter and 
diversion again, it is only that 
we may come back to the grim 
business with a steadier heart 

Mrs. Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s new serial, On the Trail 
in Mexico, will start in the No- 
vember McCall's. Mrs. Rine- 
hart, if the enormous sale of 
her books is any proof, is prob- 
ably the most popular writer in 
America, and she is certainly 
one of the most amusing. Like 
all of the rest of us, however, 
the war has borne heavily on 
Mrs. Rinehart. She has a hus- 





Robert Davis Mile. Marguerite Clement 





Henry Kitchell Webster 


own soldier son in France, tal«s 
significantly on the spiritual de 
velopment, not deterioration, 
he sees in our soldier boys, in 
an early issue of McCall's 


Health Talks by 
World Specialist 


O keep the people at home 
well is no small part of 
our country’s war policy 
That is why we determined to 
get for you the best man in the 
health field, Hermann M. Biggs 
who ranks with the world’s six 








band and two sons in the ser- 
vice, and so, as she herself says, 
“In order to forget for a little while those lines 
of marching men, and the slow rumbling of 
field artillery as it lumbers through the city 
streets * * * ” she went to Mexico this 








greatest medical men. Commis 
sioner of Health in New York 
which has the biggest department in the 
country; founder of the first public health 
laboratory in the world: a director of the 
Rockefeller Institute since its foundation; Pro 


State, 


last summer, went on horseback with another . fessor of Medicine in Bellevue Medical Col 
woman and a military escort. The trip might i l b e rty ® oO a n lege, recently sent to France to investigate 
have been any kind of a desperate tragedy, but, tuberculosis conditions in the cities and about 
viewed through Mrs. Rinehart’s eyes, it be- the military camps; he alone would mak« 


comes, instead, a hilariously funny record of 
civilized woman and untamed country coming 
to grips. 


Youth for Youth 


McCall Cover 


McCall’s for November will have 
for its cover a beautiful Liberty Loan 





McCall's indispensable in wartime 


Our Soldiers Over There 


HAT friendly 
boys overseas 
Boy and the 


account of our 


“Your 


intimate 
in our June issue, 
Great Adventure,” by 











EATS 


Y an FOR YOUTH, a deeply moving — ” . I 
serial of youth and the war, will soon painting by Howard Chandler Christy. Robert Davis, will be followed in the Novem | 
begin in McCall’s. The author, Henry ber McCall’s by another dramatic article b mS} 
Kitchell Webster, is an excellent illustration F r io Mr. Davis, this time on the women our boy ine 
of the old maxim that there is no royal road Inspired by Mary Pickford's spirited are meeting over there Every incident in it Bog 
to success even with talent pointing the way speeches for the Liberty Loan, this you will appreciate. Indeed, the manuscript iF \ 
After the publication of a first book, for years , , itself has become an historical document. Mr _ 
- ° ; al sty's 1s 5 , ‘ = 
he produced nothing that scored. The tre- painting of Christ is one of the best of Davis, writing from Chauteau Thierry. sav Vass 
_* . oy 
- mendous success, then, of The Real Adventure, the Liberty Loan paintings that are now of it (ty 
when it came out, was definite achievement, , M . “I am sorry that it has taken so long to get 1 
- ; : ; ) r r :) > orty , , 
since it represented the overcoming of years of being p epa ed for the Fourth Liberty this story written t has been carted all over » 


the map, and probably shows it It has been 


Xe defeat and discouragement. He has grown Loan Campaign. Bil pa 
steadily since then, and Youth for Youth rep- driven out of four towns, and, now, is finished t 

eses resents a new milestone in the wake of a victorious army. Six week Shim 

: ; igo yesterday we had to leave this town in th 

McCall’s To Be $1.00 on You are urged to place this McCall afternoon. That evening, the Boches wer ~~ 

. cover in your window where others burning it. All my papers, office records, et: * 
A October Ist may see it. This will be one way in were left in a hurry The Germans occupied fh 
our office as headquarters for six weeks, and wt 















HE subscription price of McCall’s Maga- 
zine will advance to $1.00 on October 
ist. You may subscribe to the Dollar 
McCall’s at the old price—75c for one year— 


which you can help to make the Fourth 
Liberty Loan a success. 























morning at 2 A. M. They left 
n a hurry, because there was an uneaten meal 
on the table, and the beds made. So last night 
we were back in our own hous The offic 


left yesterday 
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oh“ 
ol ‘ 


ie 
oe 
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$1.25 for two years—provided your order is - papers, and this story among them, were found heed 
forwarded immediately in a heap of litter in a corner lave 
Ne 
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Like the hokey-pokey ice-cream 
man, these “canteeners” with their 
kitchen on wheels are always wel 
come in khaki-land Their trim 
white uniforms can be seen a long 
way off and they mean good thing 


Hip, Hip, Hoorah! The 
navy’s the place for girls of 
brawn These three yeomen 
work at the Charleston Nav; 





McCall's Magazine for October, 1918 
The American Woman Goes to War 


Every Service Has Its Own f§ 
Becoming Uniform — Which 


Would You Like to Wear? 






















If you can bake two 
thousand doughnuts 
and two hundred pies 
a day, and can still 
smile graciously upon 
the world, then you 
will be entitled to this ov 
delightful Salvation . 
i Army costume. 


Chic and smart in 
every line of her 
trig uniform, this 
oldier in the 
“hello” girls’ army 
stands ready to be 
ent to the front 
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Overalls are rivaling 
everything in popularity. 
are wearing camou This handsome woman, 
flaged costumes. They tinkering with her war en- 
belong to the Woman’s Camouflage Corps now in gine, is astonishingly be- 
training coming to them, too. 


The strange, fascinat- 
ing figures at the top 






















At the bottom of the page, 
raising the American flag, 
women of the Reserve Corps 
parade another of the ex- 
clusive war styles. 





There is no more fetching style 1n ail the brilliant 

galaxy of war fashions than that of the Red Cross 

Nurse. Women of every station eagerly seek the 
privilege of wearing it 







Handsome capes in serge 
for the navy nurse. 


. Mary” in her stun In overalls or bloomers, the farmerette looks 
ning Overseas suit. equally happy. 
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f | 
a a Army nurses ready for the front with wardrobes all complete, 


clear to the smile, which must always be part of the equipment. 





To the woman who 
would be “in style” in 
her kitchen, these “Hoo- 
verites” are presenting 
the housewife uniform— 


to eat to Our boys in camp 
a war gown of no little 
In the uniform of army chauffeu importance. 
-se earnest, capable women (al 
the right) drill for service 











The women in khaki who call 
“Step lively, please!” are no 
longer strange sights in New 
York City street cars. They 


Yard and find it fun have made good, 
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Four Steps to Purity 


Purity is the keystone of the Borden Institution. To jn- 
sure this purity at the source of milk supply—to guard it 
through every manufacturing process—to guarantee it in 
the finished product—this is our service to you. 















Every batch 
examined before 
being accepted 















in house 
remote 


rom 
\\ stable 






















Before the milk is taken from the cow, Borden protection 
begins. Graduate veterinarians inspect the herds for health 
and thus insure the quality and purity of the milk. 





Barns and milk houses are cleaned as often as your own 
kitchen—and as thoroughly. Milk pails and containers 
are sterilized daily by white clad attendants, Finally each 
batch of milk is tested by chemists for richness—tfor 
quality—and again for purity. 








No step is overlooked—no precaution is neglected. That 
is why Borden Milk Products are as clean and pure as the 
big outdoors—and as wholesome. 

For your children—for your table—for your cooking— 
there is a Borden Product for every purpose. You can 
trust milk that bears the name of Borden. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
New York 
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St STEER! - 
their Preservep Mix we - 
Mosier te 4 and for | ‘peat a 
"POs ‘hon, each ee 
§ 
Gat 700 ; NET WeiceT 1 pound 
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: NEW York, u. S$. A __ 


EAGLE BRAND Evaporated Milk MALTED MILK 
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V/HENEVER you do not know the best way to brighten up something that 
seldom has to be cleaned, a good rule is to use Ivory Soap. 


For thirty-seven years housekeepers have depended upon Ivory Soap to take the 
place of expert knowledge in the solution of a hundred and one cleaning 
problems. It never has disappointed them. Its copious lather enables it to 
dissolve any dirt that soap can move. Its purity and mildness make it entirely 


harmless. 


Know just this—that water will not injure the article—and you can depend 
on Ivory Soap to make it look like new. 


[VORY SOAP. .. .{ M8... . 994% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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No Questions 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


OUIE had left a note on the table in the kitchenette 
“Darling, I ate the prune, but I left you the seven 
peanuts and the banana. Make yourself a cup of 
tea, and I will get us something later. Old G 
wants me now.” 

Philip, still shaky from the two flights of stairs 
sank into a chair with an unwilling, exasperated, hurt smile 
a smile that looked more like tears than amusement. One 
could meet any trouble with grim fortitude—months of ill 
ness, debt, even want; if only Louie wouldn't be funny 
about it! She was funny about everything—about this two- 
by-four hole to which they had dropped, about the hours 
she spent down in the second-hand jewelry shop on the 
ground floor; yes, even about his heartsickening state of 
body. When she came up the stairs with him. she played 
she was a tug convoying an ocean liner, or Little Lord 
Fauntleroy and Grandpa, or anything but an anxious wife; 
he had searched her eyes at the top and found in their dark 
brightness nothing but gaiety. She had about as much 
heart as a bird, and far less conscience. No stern and rock 
bound coast had mothered Louie’s forebears; they had been 
a gay people, fond of dancing and light wines, and they had 
handed down a flexible attitude about things that should be 
seriously fixed, like meal hours, and beginning a book before 
the other person has finished, and accepting it as simple good 
luck when the conductor did not collect a fare. She always 

Philip had worked himself into a state of bleak resent- 

ment by the time the water was boiling and he had found 
the tea, which was kept in a cocoa tin, the one labeled 
Matches. Louie’s housekeeping had a sketchy, inspirational 
character that was baffling when someone else tried to use 
it. It never appeared to confuse her, for instance, that the 
ammonia lived in a bottle marked Bay Rum. Her alleged 
mind seemed always to make the knight’s move, turning an 
invisible corner. Philip scolded on at her until the hot com- 
fort of the tea reached his heart; after that he kept going to 
the head of the stairs to see if she were coming 

She was very late, and at last she came flying up so 

fast that she could only spill packages and laugh and gasp 
for breath. Louie had a sleek little black head, the hair 
fitting it like a close cap, narrow, dark eyes set at a Puckish 
slant, and an internal laugh that began on either side of 
her nose. Sometimes it stopped there, a suppressed quiver 
of amusement, tugging faintly at the fine nostrils; sometimes, 
as now, it shook out on a long breath, throwing up her 
chin, but leaving her lips rammed together. It was a gifted 
face, flexible, colorless, rich in ancestral secrets. Beside it, 
classically regular features like Philip's seemed rather a 
waste of efiort 

“Just wait—till I can—tell you,” she panted 

It was part of poor Philip's bodily state that when people 

were excited, he wished to heaven that they would be calm, 
while a pronounced calm could drive him nearly mad 

“If you will kill yourself by running upstairs,” he was 

beginning in a tone of forced and hollow reasonableness 
when Louie uncurled her hand, and he stopped short; for 
within lay a mound of diamonds. They wheeled, icy and 
gleaming, apparently unsupported in their orbits, little stars 
on the outer rim, growing larger with every blazing circle 
until they reached the solitary splendor of the central stone 
No need to question their value. It was a fortune that lay 
in Louie’s upturned palm 

“Where on earth did you get it?” Philip demanded 

She became grave, even severe. “Philip, is it true or is 

it not true that only last week you rebuked me for kicking 
dead leaves?’ 

She insisted on an answer 

didn’t seem quite—necessary.’ 

“Oh, yes; it was not useful,” Louie agreed. “And that 

it was delicious to feel them all crisp and crackling and 
rivering over your ankles—that was of no importance. It 
wasted time. It looked rather childish. When one sets out 
to take a walk, one 

“Yes, dear,’ was the meek interruption 

rubbed it in enough. Get ahead 

That was like his good-humored old self, and she shone 

on him, reaching out for his hand 

“Well, I had done my errands, and I was crossing the 

square, walking like a perfect lady, when an adorable trail 
of leaves, all russet and crinkly—I had to kick them, dear 
You don’t understand my feet, but they are like that. I 
gave one lovely scuffle—and there lay that thing, simply 
blazing in the sunlight. I couldn't believe at first. I said, 
‘Life isn’t like that,’ and tried to walk on. I said it was 
a cobweb with the dew on it. I said it was perfect non- 


so he conceded it. “Well, it 


“Now you have 


sense. But it kept right on shining. And now look here.” 
She held out to him the paper she had brought in, folded 
back at the Lost and Found column, her thumb under 
scoring the line that headed the first item 
$500 REWaRD 

“Well?” said Louie with the air of a necromancer who 
produces the rabbit 

Philip drew away from her, his brow darkening. “My 
dear Louie!” he protested 

She did not understand, but the Vermont-granite look 


was in his face, and her joy faltered 
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“If you will kill yourself by running upstairs,” he was beginning, when L« 


uie uncurled her hand, and he stopped 


short; for within lay a mound of diamonds 


“It’s it,” she said uncertainly. “Forty-five diamonds, 
platinum setting in a fine lacework design, no questions—” 


She would have talked on to stave off the coming blow, 
but he cut her short 
“We don’t take rewards—people of our class! Take a 


‘ 
sum of money for giving back to a lady something she has 
lost? I don’t see what you are thinking about!” 


SHOCKED recognition of his point had left her droop 
ing all over. “I didn't think of anything on earth but 
the five hundred dollars,” she confessed, staring heavily 
at the little fortune turned to bright stones in her palm. She 
could not quite give it up. “Of course, we would not take a 
small reward, like five dollars,” she suggested, brightening, 
“but don’t you suppose we might take as big a one as five 


hundred? Couldn’t we be in that class, this once? We do 
rather need it, you know.” 
“I’m sorry, Louie.” Philip was somber, still-lipped, 


feeling himself reproached for their situation, and so she had 
to turn very biithe, and make jokes over their lunch, and 
tell him with her flitting, bird-like embrace that he was 
perfectly right when she set out to return the treasure 
“Life is not like that—I really knew it all along,” she 
assured him. “Do you suppose she will stick to ‘no ques- 
Any 


tions’? I hope not. I adore to be asked questions 
kind, by anybody! Now don’t worry, little Philip. She 
shall not give me five hundred dollars—not if I have to 


scream for help.” And she went off running 

Philip spent the afternoon on a couch drawn up by the 
open window, trying to get well with a desperate need that 
cramped his body and set his jaw. He had to shake him- 
self loose and begin all over again every few minutes. Until 
five months ago he had known nothing whatever about 
being ill. Disease, like death, was something that happened 
to other people; it was a bogy with which relatives tried 
to frighten you when you proposed to get married im- 
mediately on a modest salary and no capital. One could 
not consider so remote a possibility And then, not four 
months after their wedding day, Philip had tried to die of 
an appendicitis operation, and had nearly succeeded with 
double pneumonia, and had complicated his recovery with 
ptomaine poisoning, and so had finally been cast on the 
shores of health too limp to crawl to safety And while he 
recognized that Louie had been utterly and magnificently 
a trump, he explained drearily to himself that he had lost 
all capacity for enthusiasm. This afternoon his ears had 
begun listening for her fifteen minutes after she had gone, 
but when she came he pretended to be dozing 

She stayed very quiet for a few 
the doorway, then she came in and sat down 

“If I don’t tell you, I shall blow up,” she said in a 
whisper, as though to wake him only a little. “It is really 
good news this time,’ she went on as his eyes opened, and 
then, seeing that alarm gathered in them, she laughed behind 
her shut lips. “It is all right, my poor Philip. You are still 
in your class. She was a lady of high degree, and when I 
proudly waved away her five hundred dollars—it was a 
noble gesture, darling, far nicer than taking it and trying to 
get out with dignity and grace—she did ask questions. She 
longed to do something for somebody So I thought I 
would do Mr. Goldmark a good turn. I told her how well 
he mended china, and that he bought old silver and gold of 


wavering in 
beside him 


seconds 


and she 
jewelry 


broken hatpin 
discarded 


any kind an odd cull 
was so interested tRat she hunted up some 


even LK ra 





and a coffee set she hated—quite properly—and two or three 
pieces of good china that could be mended, and we brought 
it over in the motor, and the Goldbug almo miled. I 
wasn't thinking of anything but helping him—that is in our 
class, isn’t it?—but after she had gone, he told me he would 
give me ten per cent. on all the business I brought in. So I 
have earned a lot of money, and done a kind act, and had a 
splendid time Now isn't that a nice story He had to 
admit that it wa “How do you bring in business sh« 
pursued 

“You don't,” was the emphatic answer 

“But if you did? 

“Go to your rich friends, I suppose He might have 
been saying, “Ask for it on the street by his ton 

“But I haven't any rich friends here How else, Philip?” 
His hands crisped with irritation. “Oh, for heaven's sake, 
Louie! Need we discuss it? 

“No, dear, of course not She was so sweet about it 
that he was ashamed, and pretended that he wanted to hear 
more about her adventure Dut presenti he asked an un 
lucky question 

“How did you explain your inté ir e shop 

She confronted him in whimsical discu Oh. of course 
you would ask that! She sighed, then pushed on with 
it. “Well, I didn't exactly explain. But when I grew in 
terested in my subject, I sort of said ‘we for it is ‘we 
you know, dear; I am in Goldilocks’ employ. So she took 
it for granted I was his—oh, well, I shall never see her 
again ! He turned away his head, looking so repelled and 
so forlornly ill that the amusement died out of it Oh, 
not his wife, darling,” she insisted But ist as she was 
going, she said, quite naturally, ‘I w lt riends about 
your father!’ and it did not seem worth while to—to 
If you would marry a vivid brunette! I hadn't given your 
name or said anything about Philip. A lease don't 
hate me!” And the black head drooped agai: his shoulder 
He pressed and smoothed it wit! patient id hand 
\X J HY don’t I get we ‘ ittered The doctor ir 

sists tha’ I as tundar nta i right Louie, what 
1s keeping me back 

You try too hard he said prompt You are too 
conscientious about i If we l ip or 
for a month, you w i b ew ir . } ide 
him smile, so she was happy agair 

The ten per cent. obsessed | In th rning she vw 
again seeking light on tl bye I ime f Mr. G 
mark. He was a short old man of vast, vague bulk, wih 
never spoke unless he were obliged t his mobile hands and 
eyebrows and his outthr lip 1 conve near] all 
that man has to say on tl I { hur lestir He 
had a few lovely old thing 1 ni ist lot ir 
wrecked fortunes, brought in by tremulous men or hurried 
furtive ladies, but he made his profit largely fror the 
articles that he bought and elted down for their 1 al 
His eyes had had a Jatent twinkle for Louie ever since th 
first day, when she remarked that nce was Goldmar!l 

“How can I bring in busin e ask hit H 
does one £0oO abo it it 
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Reel L.—A Thrill at the ™" Reel IlI.—Getting Ac- 
Dock. Scene: An \~ quainted. Scene: 
American Port . ~ HM : Mid-Atlantic 

ya f al — a ih , . - 

ANY of Lt j - he ’ ' , $ » j HE troops, having ex 
t | famé ’ i ot ™ hausted the novelty ol 
French liner be f 1; "J " 4 4 life at sea, are turning 
< ( tto is | Qy restless Y. M.C A. secre 
Safety First.” I SHA 7, taries, who have enlisted for 
has never carried ‘ . a : ~ overseas service, are filling the 
munitions nor suppli | i . J empty hours. Inthe morning, 
f the sort for which sub » | \ French lessons are given in the 
r lie in wait. But strolli 1 /% 4 mess hall and in quiet corners 
ft on the pr nade deck, I - on deck The class which 
e over the ra I ‘ . boasts the largest and most 
p! Up fr ‘ era regular attendance is con 
eck, Americar i ducted by a beautiful young 
cheerfulls Not just a few Swiss girl! After noon-mess, 
but hundreds of then They 7 ee — boat drill, each man wearing 
swarm over the deck, crowd P< , his life belt and learning to 
rail, chaff stevedores and men on the tugs / } “ crawl up the ladder at double quick; then a 
which wait to draw us into mid-stream, and hunch / <2 - matinee on deck by the Lafayette Canaries, as they 
n the closed hatches to write those good-by 4 5 had been dubbed by the one professional humorist 
postals which will not leave the A. E. F. post- j yi \ on board. This choral society is open to any 
office until we are all safe in France L aay young woman who can trill “My Bonnie Lies 
“Soldat Mon dieu murmurs a French 4 ‘f Over the Ocean,” “Old Black Joe,” and “John 
woman at my elbow But she smiles down on | Kk } Brown’s Body.” The boys help with the chorus, 
the khaki-clad figures and turns away with a \ { hy aS | after which everybody sits down for a chat, the 

careless “la-la.” Like most of her compatriot \ { ft { : part of the program which the boys enjoy most 
she is a war-made fatalist If a shell or torpedo Oh od iid / In the evening, the soldiers have boxing 
loes not bear her name, it will not hit her And \ j Wi? . / / matches, followed by mixed programs, monologues 
if it does—well, then she cannot escape it on land | \ Rid a4 and musk The hit among the Y. M. C. A. en 
or on sea ; a “A tertainers is the St. Louis Quartet, fine-looking 
And the army must be landed in France at any — red-blooded men beyond draft age who sing popu 
cost The United States Government has com lar songs and close harmony just as the boys like 











mandeered every American ship fit for transport 
service, and reserved every inch of available space 








on the passenger steamships of her Allies. So if you are afraid 
to travel overseas with the American troops, by all means 
top at home 
* * * * * * * * 
Would you know something of the spirit among our 
en! Then listen to the Captain on my left! 
Have you noticed those chaps on the port side? My 
en! The Machine Gun Co., and some gunners!” 

The lieutenant on my right coughs ostentatiously 

Take a look starboard—the Signal Corps, 
ery man A-1 in his line, and trained to a fare-ye-well 

\ lithe figure vaults the rail, but pauses on the top rung 
of the ladder. My ince travels fromethe medical insignia 
on his collar to the mischievous light in his eves 

“If you're discussing men, come down to the infirmary 

hirty-one fellows under Major S— one swell medical unit, 
ike it from me 

Heels click smartly behind me A boyish lieutenant, clad 
in French-blue, and hat in hand, bows politely 

“If Madame will have the goodness to promenade for 
ward, I will show her my men—the flower of the Polish 
Volunteer Army of America.’ 

We promenade forward, and I look down upon several 
hundreds of Poles who have been trained in a famous Ca- 
nadian cal p 

“Ah, Mac e, but we have the great reason to fight 
we who were driven from our home-land. We found refuge 
in America, ye I we do not forget that which came be 

re Of my home in Poland, I remember but one thing 
my mother closing the windows at night, drawing the cur 
tal ind whispering to us children the language of our 
foretathers, whict e would not have us forget 

I ize in ence on these men sailing to avenge the 
wrongs of their paren to restore to Poland its forbidden 

y ‘ 

\ ey hine de and the lic nant his eves 
klir \ w hear of these er 
These é 
Im Ar i i i t ! of 
he has I pr rp on 
whi 7 { el 
. ‘ ‘ 

rhe war ‘ i i 
V ne impr al 

I e that the oment i ( 
No | ha No | has wa ll ashore 
Not ¢ hi has blow I wave of | 

na on leck orde plank raised 

Without a k har f pes fr he 

nchi ‘ ! the mer slips ou 
ne ri 

Looki t ! frie iling intimate 

ine >» & ot the alert 
Ket whe lar I es, men 
( er e depart 
t of \ ook bach rely a group 
I I ort ‘ or { below 
practi t l ] l niforn 
I I h he ha passed be 
I preca l 1en spy 
Asses a 
We pa » ! The ringing the 
} / ‘ ¢ ( Fi witt } 
fl I I a ole, a in 
I for one ( ne ery hgure 
I I he e, the 
Vile I In s e ¢ c ¢ er i ear no 
I or k " 
And on the ger , re ec who go 
t t those who g¢ lor oO serve We are 
é i ge sense ¢ Ive but some deeper, 
give he ae rougl 
* ‘ " ‘ ‘ * 


Reel II.—Mutiny cof the First Class. Scene: A Perfect 


Day at Sea 


F you could peep into the cabin of this ship’s command- 

ing officer, 1 am sure that you would find him praying 

for foul weather, a storm that would lay low the entire 
first-class passenger list. For there’s mutiny on the upper 
deck, the sort which cannot be checked with revolvers and 
belaying pins, because it is led by women 

It started over the enlisted men, twelve hundred strong 
or more, in steerage quarters. We who are traveling first 
class number three hundred, all pledged to serve the fighting 
men overseas. We are comfortably, almost luxuriously 
quartered and served with an abundance of well-prepared 
food. The men below have encountered steerage conditions 
The democratic spirit of the war-relief workers has risen up 
in arms 

“But,” exclaims the amazed commander of the ship, “this 
is war. Your soldiers are bound for the trenches!” 

“Quite true,” admit the war workers, “but they are not 
in the trenches yet, and you must not impose trench con 


ditions on them here. We resent the restraints placed on 
them and us. They cannot come to us and we cannot go to 
them.” 


Small groups compare notes and resolve into indignation 
meetings. The burning question is: “Are enlisted men the 
equals or inferiors of war-relief workers?” And it is voted 
that for patriotism and service to America, the soldier has 
it all the most prominent relief worker on the upper 
deck, no matter what her social standing 

Yes, positively, the enlisted men must 


over 


be allowed to in 


stall their own cooks in the steerage galley, and all those 
illy barriers between third- and first-class passengers must 
be removed ! 

The C. O. of the troops, having been advised of this ver 
dict, presents his compliments to the C. O. of the steamship, 
and they go into executive session. Meantime, the fair mu 
tineers ravage their own staterooms for bon voyage treas 
ires, fruit, nuts, candy, cookies—anything edible 

The C. O. of the troops reports gravely that the United 
States Army cooks will be permitted to prepare the rations 

sued by the French liner’s stewards. The enlisted men may 
not come on the upper decks, but the stairs leading from the 
upper deck to the steerage quarters will be open to all war 


visit enlisted men. And, thereafter 
iy be sure, some three hundred “upper-deckers” kept ther 


crowded 


workers who wish to you 


The women immediate line up for a celebration. Loot 
from first-class cabins is piled into bags and baskets, the 
barred door is flung open, and down the steep, narrow stairs 
g he war workers The soldiers greet them with whoops 
of }oV The navy blue and scarlet of Red Cross nurses, and 
the French blue and gray of Y. M. C. A. canteen girls melt 
into the khaki-color of the army Commissioned officers 





ish to the rescue. Women workers are lifted to safer quar 
ters on the hatches. Details of N. C.’s (non-commissioned 
fficers—we are all learning to talk in initials) surround the 

kets rhe distribution of goodies is on. The C. O. of 
he troops smiles on the scene from the upper deck, then 

th a sigh of relief, retires to the smoking-room for a soot! 
ng game of bridge The women workers are at work 
There is little left for him to do! he balance of the tri 
romises to be peaceful 

What the C. O. of the ship is saying has nothing to do 


wit h 





this story, and possibly could not be printed if it 


But he has 





learned that, right or wrong, etiquette on higl 
seas notwithstanding, certain feathers of the American eagk 
may not be pulled without disastrous results. In the pres 
ent crisis, America resents any insinuation that her enliste 
en are not the equal of kings, and this goes whether the 
enlisted man is the son of a multi-millionaire or of a day- 
iborer 
* : * > al * 


them. 
* * * * o a 7 
Every American soldier is eager to hear the experience 

of those who have Nagen at the front In charge of the 

Polish Volunteers is a French lieutenant who saw hard ser 


vice in the trenches, was taken prisoner by the Germans, 
escaped, was recaptured, then exchanged and is now on 
parole In conversation, his English is fascinating, so the 


asked him to tell the American 
boys of his experiences. When he mounted the hatch which 
serves stage on the steerage deck, the men gave him a 
rousing reception. With his sleek black hair, flashing eyes, 
brilliant red cheeks, and smart French uniform, he looked a 
vivid character stepping from the pages of a war novel 

His recital had just carried him into the German prison 
camp, when disaster overtook the speaker 

“To eat we had only—” He gulped in distress. 

“To eat we had oniy He turned pale 

“To eat we had only zee haricot !” 
audience a gesture of despair. “La-la-my 
quite gone !”’ 

And “she” was—swept out in a wave of stage fright 

But our boys cheered him so wildly that tears came into 
his gallant eyes, and, at this moment, he is dictating the story 
of his experiences to the beautiful young Swiss girl, who will 
act as his interpreter to-morrow when the Lafayette Canaries 


give their usual matinee 
* * * * * * * * 


entertainment committee 


as 


He flung at his 
English—she is 


zee 


more international complications below deck! 
And everybody looking solemn. An American soldier and a 
Polish Volunteer met on neutral ground, otherwise at the 
canteen. Somebody said something to somebody else, and 
in about two minutes a hard-breathing lad in khaki was 
standing over a prostrate figure in red and blue, calling on 
his pals to come along and clean the Polish Volunteers off 
the forward deck! Officers from both sides saluted and 
apologized. Enlisted men grumbled and scowled. The upper 
deck buzzed with apprehension. But thanks to the Y. M 
C. A. workers, to-night everything is serene 

The usual evening program was given, first for the Polish 
Volunteers, then for the American troops. When the speaker 
addressed the latter, he dropped a hint about brotherhood 
among the Allies—how the American men would feel some 
day when, under heavy hun-fire, they saw fresh troops com- 
ing to their support on the left—French or British troops, 
yes—perhaps, Polish Volunteers. Then out stepped a double 
quartet of Polish lads to sing the national hymn of Poland 
And all through that weirdly beautiful song of a down 
trodden people, the American men stood bareheaded—per 
haps repentant. Then, as the sun sank into the sea, and the 
mysterious blue mantle of night settled over the ship, they 
sang “America” together, and we on the upper deck carried 
the echo forward until it was caught up by the hundreds of 
Poles below, and they sang, with their faces turned 
toward France 

All of our troops cannot sail on American transports, 
American supplies, cooks and customs. Some of you 
others may fret at thought of your boys in the steerage of 
a passenger ship, so let me whisper a little secret. It’s not 
it’s those who look on! The boys 
complain, yes, indeed, for a real fighter is a real grouch 
Heaven defend us—and our Allies—from a grouchless army! 


Dear me 


too, 
t} 
ith 
the boys who care most 


> * > * > > 


> . 
Reel IV.—**Land Ahead!”’ Scene: In the Danger Zone 


ORNING twilight—the hour at which crew and gun 
M ners are most alert. A strange silence broods over 
the ship. Here on the upper deck those who have 
slept in chairs and rugs, stir, sit up and stare at the sea, 


rousing with a curious sense of having spent the night with 
tl It is a queer, detached feeling. You do 
own death. Your life belt fits. Your 
feet of your boat. You can lay your 
You are 


about to die 
think of your 
chair is within a few 


ose 


not 


hands on flask, flash-light and emergency rations. 
+? _. " §] 
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MPHASIS has ever been laid on the girl who earns a 

minimum wage. Everybody knows all that she suf 

fers. Sympathy is with her—except when, in the 

flesh, she fixes her back hair and ignoring the waiting 

customer, sings the saga of her unconquerable soul 
“And I says to him 

The poor shop-girl has stood in the lime-light a long 
long while. Let her be seated—preferably to the rear. Peace 
to her arches. 

Lorna Lennox was not a minimum-wager. She was 
twenty-eight, and for several years—swift, crowded years 
which had brought her the material success she had craved 
she had been a business woman. Into these years, she be- 
lieved, had gone much of her youth and all her illusions 

Nevertheless, as she moved about the sunny office for the 
rent of which she was responsible, as she was for the salaries 
of the eight typists of various size, shape and shades whose 
activities made it hum like a hive, she might have excited 
interest, speculation, admiration—sympathy, never. The 
trim tailoredness of her, the poise and self-possession of her 
slim, supple figure forbade it. And yet 

The telephone b-rrr-ed and she was called 

“Hello * * * Qh, yes! It’s being multigraphed now 
Mr. Roberts. At quarter to one.” 

As she slipped the receiver back into place, a girl entered 
She had dark hair and pretty eyes, and she came in with a 
suggestion of steeled self-consciousness. 

“Why, Georgie!” exclaimed Lorna. And added, with an 
appraising glance, “Married life certainly seems to agree with 
you 

The girl blushed and found difficulty in answering. The 
shrill of the telephone gave her respite 

“Excuse me,” murmured Lorna. “Hello—oh, Van!” * * * 

“No, I'm afraid not. I'm awfully busy and short-handed, 
besides * * * ” 

Evidently Van was insistent. She stood there, receiver to 
ear, her lower lip caught between even teeth. She was not 
at all pretty in the conventional connotation of the word 
She had the high, finely modeled cheek-bones that artists 
adore, but her features were frankly irregular. Her greatest 
charm was the aliveness of her face, the alert interest in her 
gray eyes. When she talked, her slim, expressive eyebrows 
had an adorable way of trailing up and down. At the mo- 
ment, however, they were taut 

She glanced at her wrist-watch. “I'll try to be there at 
four,” she said, “but I can’t promise.” 

She set the instrument 
down and turned to her visitor 
“You're busy,” ventured 





















Georgie 
Very,” she acknowledged 
riefly 


The car wa; mounting again. The cottage 

her aunt had owned, and which she had sold 

to equip herself for her venture into the city, 
sprang into sight 


Rainb ow's ind wey £ 


By Royal Brown 





“I'm not going to—to delay you,” said Georgie, hurriedly 
“I—I just wondered if you would—would give me a part 
time job 

Lorna’s surprise was evident 

“It isn’t a question of money,” added Georgie, quickly, 
her color heightening. “Tony would be furious if he knew.” 

“He doesn’t know ?” 

“No—lI couldn't bear to tell him. He's so happy to think 
he has taken me out of it all. And I’m happy, too—awfully 
happy But I get so lonesome with nothing to do all day 
long. I—I miss the girls.” 

“You ought to tell him.” 

“Oh, I couldn't. He would think it’s because I don’t love 
him enough. But I do—I do. Only I thought if you could 
use me part time—” 

Lorna hesitated. A messenger boy entered. “Letters for 
Jenkins,” he suggested 

“Just a minute,” Lorna told him. Then, to Georgie, I'll 
give you a part-time job this minute, anyway. Josie Fisher 
is sick and I've been trying to fill in. My notes are over 
there; I guess you can read them.” 

“You mean it—really?” And, as Lorna nodded, her eyes 
became frankly ecstatic. “Thank you!” 

This was a Saturday. The hum rose to a crescendo as it 
swung into a finale at one o'clock. The girls closed their ma 
chines, picked up their notes, and, with jibe and jest, moved 
toward the lockers. They were through for the day. As they 
passed out, they nodded gaily to their employer. Her 
luncheon had been brought in and stood on her desk, await 
ing her attention 

Georgie did not go until half an hour later 

“If I were you,” said Lorna, “I'd tell Tony 

The other simply shook her head 

“Well—drop in once in a while when it gets too bad. I'll 
find something for you to do.” 

“Thank you!” And then, lest her joy be misinterpreted 
“You understand that Tony and I are perfectly happy? 

Lorna nodded. Georgie wasn't unique. It is, as one 
authority puts it, “the happy young brides who often answer 
seductive advertisements offering to ‘pay liberally’ for your 
work in spare time.” She considered Georgie’s case for an 
instant and then turned to her work. She attacked this sys 
tematically, with an occasional glance at her wrist-watch 

At three-thirty she paused and considered her tentative 
appointment with Van. She came to her decision with char 
acteristic abruptness, and, closing her desk on work 
clamoring for attention, prepared for the street 

The day was one of those brilliant successes that 
June occasionally achieves As she emerged onto the 

sun-patterned street, quiet with its Satur 

day afternoon calm at that season, her head 
went up in physical reflex to the challeng 
nature flung Her brows, however, wer 
sharply drawn 


‘ 


y 





Wustrations by Mary Lane McMillan 


Van was a problem. The basis of their relation was out 
irdly a frank, sexless friendshiy She liked Van: mor 
in that, she admired him, immensely He was tal! and 
lark. A natural slimness and an acquired fastidiousness gave 
him an appearance almost of elegance. It was hard to con 
ceive him as he had laughingly confessed he had once been 
1 country gawk The city had put its imprint on him: he 
passed as of its coinage 
This was not unusual, of course In her own case, the 
dark straw that brought out, so admirably, the dull gold 
tones of her hair gave no hint of the sunbonnet of her girl 
hood days. But Van's success was unusual: it was possibl 


that it would become spectacular. Lawyers who can count 


on over two thousand a year at thirty were, she knew, much 
rarer than is popularly supposed 

But Lorna, also, was successful At twenty-eight, she 
made more than Van—nearly three thousand a year 

It would not be possible for her to go on working should 
she marry Van. She did not need the force of Georgie’s ex 
ample to bring that home to her. Van, even more than Tony 


was of the caste that holds its women in dependence To 
keep her work, would mean aspersions on Van 

The subway entrance, etched by the sun’s rays in stark 
relief against the green of the Common, swallowed her but 
not her doubts. The fact that Van had as yet never in 
timated marriage, was beyond the point. She knew that he 
was considering it, from all angle He was ambitious: it 
was one of the qualities she admired most in him. A man 
lacking ambition was to her k than a man 


OULD marriage hurt hin As a business woman 
X/ and as such she was checking up the pros and cons 
she believed it would He had enough for one, 

but not for two, on the scale he lived It was necessary that 
he live on that scale. Everything considered, it would be 
better for him to delay marriage until he was more firmly 
established 

There was also her side to be considered. In spite of the 
slight tautening at the base of her brain that she had felt, of 
late, when it came to mental concentration, she persisted in 
thinking this out Here Georgie’s case had force 

Georgie had been a good stenographer but nothing more 
She had no executive ability, none of the desire to rise Yet, 
the honeymoon over, Georgie was already conscious of a 
void in her life. In time, the inevitable consequences would 
fill that void. She would become a model mother Lorna 
doubted, strongly. if she, herself, would ever be x satisfied 

Ever since she could remember, her dreams had been of 
doing things, of making something out of herself And she 
had succeeded. The stimulation of matching her wits with 
others had become a virtual necessity If she married Van 
she must give that up and, as well, the results of her hard 


won success She must surrender her financial independe nee 


which was very dear to het 

Against this, argued her faith in Van. The big success he 
spoke of so confidently was, at least, a possibility He might 
become a great lawyer or, if he went into politics, a member 
of Congre a senator, even. This she would share with him 

She was not conscious of cold-bloodedness She had 
learned to keep her emotions in leash, to meet coolly the 
problems that pressed upon her. This was the biggest prob 
lem she had yet faced And she had no intention of being 
stampeded into some course not thoroughly considered 





There was danger of that Van was magneti he could 
* ries and there had been « isions, recently, when she 
; ] 
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Ne 1A | cheeks and humbly low- 
ered eyes, 

¥3 fe As she bends over the wash-tub, 

' Scrubbing the wet underwear against 
the wash-board 

All morning long! 

What can she be thinking of — 

In this queerly quiet kitchen, 

Dark and small and clean-kept like 






This gray-haired, dark-faced 
little woman 
With those  close-drawn 


W IAT can she be thinking of— 


“ee. 


On) 


herself, 


BCE CACHES HOR 


ignored and derided by your own 


By d\tter Brody 
“SC 
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children 
As a foolish, baseless fable, 
Mother, poor mother of mine, 
What can you make of all this, 
Scrubbing away at your wash-board, 
This rainy morning? 
What are you thinking about? 
I wish | could know! 
Are you thinking of her that you lost, 
In the full-blown bloom of your 
hope— 
Plucked fron. ur arms, 
As you held her down to 
the bed 





Sie 
tay As the blown rain whips a 
st pane 
And swishes into the yard 
With a soft, continual 
splash— 
. . . | 
| have an impelling desire 


against the window | 


to understand her; 
To know her and get 
nearer to her— 








A WHOLE page poem in McCall’s! How queer! you 
will exclaim. So did we when we first considered it. 
But in its terse lines we saw, as you will see, one of the 
most gripping, one of the most powerful stories of real 
life it has ever been our good fortune to read. 
This story of a Mother told by her poet-son is more 
than the story of one woman—it is the tragedy of all 
Motherhood, “sorrowing, rejoicing, despairing, hoping.” 
We feel most fortunate in being able to share it with you. 


Helping the doctor that 
day? 

Do you see her come in 
through the door, 

Quick and abruptas of old: 

Her heavy, masculine 
step; 

Her straight and broad- 

bosomed figure; 











The animal health of her 





This tired-faced woman 
who is my mother. 

I wish | could get into her bowed head 

As she bends over the wash-tub, 

And look through her dimmed eyes 

And see how things seem to her 

After fifty-seven years of life— 
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Fifty-seven years of the great com- 
monplaces of life: 
‘Childhood, girlhood, wifehood, 
motherhood; 
All but death— 
And that, too. 
Fifty-seven years of sorrowing, re- 
joicing, despairing, hoping 
Over the world’s timeless joys and 
griefs; 
Questioning not the scheme 
That mostly gave her things to sorrow 
over, 
And despair over 
All these years. 
After bringing ten children into the 
world, 
i In the ordinary, miraculous way; 
*/v Nursing them with unwearied breasts, 
Working for them with unwearied 
hands, 
Loving them with unwearied patience, 
Battling for them 
With poverty, death and disease 
y. for thirty years;— 
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Seeing some of them struggle into 
manhood; 

Seeing some of them struggle into 
womanhood, 

Painfully, joylessly; 

And following some of them to their 
little graves, 

In their birthplace across the sea, 

Under the Russian birch trees. 

And one— 

She who was your first born, mother! 

She who gave you most joy and most 
pain— 
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Seeing her grow up in your barren 
house, 

Like a tall tree from a cleft rock, 

Strong and healthy and haughty with 
beauty, 

Hating her humble birth, 

Panting for color and joy ;— 

Seeing her flare out her tumultuous 
years 

In a brief feverish fire; 

Until you followed her, too, 

Burying half of your heart 

Under a tombstone in Brooklyn. 

And all the while, 

These thirty-seven years, 

Mated with the wreck of astrong man, 

The wreck of a great soul, 

Broken and humbled by a strange 
disease, 

That lurked in him like an assassin— 

Patiently loving, living, bearing with 
him; 

Suffering his pain as your own; 

Sharing his weakness and worship- 
ing his strength; 

Respecting the tragedy you could not 
understand. 
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Woman, woman, 

Sublime, simple mother of mine, 

Scrubbing away at the wash-board 

With gnarled, mechanical fingers— 

What do you make of all this! 

How do you reconcile 

All the purposelessness and fruitless- 
ness and contrariness of things 

In that crude mind of yours— 

Seeing the faith that cloaked you 
from the truth, 

That explained and arranged and 
combined, 

Systematizing the Universe into a 
well-ordered household 

With a Master who saw all and knew 
all, 

Punishing and rewarding in inex- 
plicable ways— 

Seeing your old faith cast off and 
trampled under foot, 
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cheeks. 
Are you remembering 
Some word that shecarelessly dropped ; 
A certain twist of her neck— 
And your dark face darkens; 
And your gray head pensively droops; 
And your eyes that have wept them- 
selves red, 
Glisten with oncoming tears. 
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Or are you thinking of your husband, 

Reeling his way through the years, 

Stupefied by his fate— 

Falling and rising and falling, 

Under the bludgeon of life! 

And you remember a Sabbath after- 
noon 

In Kartushkiya-Beroza, 

When the town turned out for a 
stroll ;— 

How you walked by his side on the 
highway, 

Proud to be envied of all. 

Or are you thinking of me— 

Your strange, queer, puzzle of a son; 

The poet-changeling of your womb— 

Whom you would love but do not 
know how; 

Whom you would hope for but do 
not know what. 

And your heart is sad with apprehen- 
sion 

Knowing not why. 
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Or are you thinking of the little ones 

And your little daily cares: 

Those socks that you washed just 
now— 

They are far too torn to be mended; 

Or those worn-out shreds of under- 
wear— 

And winter coming 


Here they are back from school 
With a loud ring at the door— 
“T'll open it, Ma.” 
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Pollyanna Stories 


THE KEY 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


The Story of a Blind Boy who Retused to Stay Blind 
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For Synopsis, see page 23 together, Keith memorizing where it was necessary, what his 
father read, and always discussing and working out the 
CHAPTER I\ Continued problems together. That he could not paint or draw was a 
great cross to his father, he knew. Keith noticed, too—and 
HE month in Boston was not a pleasant experience _ noticed it with a growing heartache—that nothing was ever 
to Keith, and it seemed anything but a “slight said about his being Jerry and Ned and dad himself all in a 
operation but at the end of the month the ban bunch And he understood, of course, that if he was going 
dages were off, and his father had come to take to be blind, he could not be Jerry and 
him back home But Keith was honestly trying not to think of that, and 


The print was not quite so blurred now 


it was still far from clear, and Keith noticed that his 


though 


father 


and the doctors had a great deal to say to each other in very 


low tones, and that his father’s face was very grave 
Then they started for home. On the journey his 
talked cheerfully even gaily; but Keith was not dec 


For perhaps halt 
Then he spoke 
“Dad, you might just 
“Tell you what? 
“About those doctors—what they said.” 
“Why, they said all sorts of things, Keith. You 
them yourself The man spoke lightly, still cheerily 
“Oh, they said all sorts of things, but they 
say anything before me. They always talked to you 
on one side. I want to know what they said then.” 
“Why, really, Keith, they 
“Dad,” interposed the boy a bit 
father’s hesitation left the sentence 
might just as well tell me I know 
good, or you'd have told me right away. Dad, what 
did they say Don't worry. I can stand it—honest I 
can Besi I've been expecting it—ever so long 
Keith, you're going to be blind.’ I wish’t you'd say it 
right out like that—if you've got to say it 
But the man shuddered 
“No, no, Keith, never! 
going to be blind!” 
“But didn’t they 
“They 


an hour, he 


as well tell me 


yes, 


tensely, when his 
unfinished; “you 
already it isn't 








I'll not say it. You're not 
say I was?” 

said it might be. They couldn't 
tell yet The man wet his lips and cleared his throat 
huskily. “They said—it would be some time yet before 
they could tell, for sure And even then, if it came, 
there might be another operation that But for now, 
Keith, we've got to wait—that’s all. There are lots of 


said they 


things you can do. And there are lots of things we can 
do together you'll see And it’s coming out all 
right. It’s bound to 

“Yes, sir Keith shut his lips tight. He could not 
trust himself to say much just then. Babies and girls 


cried; but men did not cry 

For a long minute he said nothing; then, with his 
chin high and his breath sternly under control, 
he said 

“Ot course, dad, if 
expect me to I 


I do get blind, you won't 
be Jerry, and Ned, and—and you, 
all in a bunch, then, will you? 

This time it was dad who could not speak 
except with a strong right arm that clasped with 
a pressure that hurt 


CHAPTER \ 


OT for some days after his return from Boston 
N did Keith venture out upon the street. He knew 

that the whole town had heard all about his trip 
to Boston, and the doctors had said. He tried 
not to see the curious glances cast in his direction from 
every window 


He did not 


what 


go near the schoolhouse, and he stayed 
at the post-office until he felt sure all the scholars must 
have reached home. Then, just at the corner of his 
own street he met Mazie Sanborn and Dorothy Park 
man face He would have passed quickly, with 
the briefest sort of recognition, but Mazie stopped him 
short 
“Keith 
breathlessly 


to tact 


oh, Keith, it isn’t true, is it?” she cried 
“You aren't going to be blind?” 

“Mazie, uld cried Dorothy sharply 
And shuddered and half turned away, 
Keith saw only the shudder and the turning away, and 
did not realize that it was sympathy 

Keith stiffened 

“I don't know 
have passed on, but 

“Say, Keith, I'm 
Why, she hasn't talked abx 
since she heard of it 

“Mazie, I have, too 

“Well, anyway, it 
around this way 
when I 

“I'm going home, whether you are or not.” cut in 
Miss Dorothy, with dignity And with a low chuckle 
Mazie tossed a good-by to Keith and followed her lead 

Keith, his chin aggressively high, strode in the op- 
posite direction 

“T suppose she wanted to see how really bad I did 
look,” he was muttering fiercely, under his breath 
“Well, she needn't worry. If I do get blind, I'll take 
good care she don’t have to look at me, nor Mazie. nor 


how co you ? 


because she 


I'm not blind—yet!” He would 
Mazie had yet more to offer 
awfully sorry, and so’s Dorothy 


it a thing, hardly, but that 


protested Dorothy 
was she who insisted on coming 


to day,” teased Mazie wickedly; “and 


any of the rest of them 

Keith went out on to the street very little after 
that, and especially he kept away after school hours 
They were not easy—those winter days. The snow lay 


deep in the woods, and it was too cold for long walks 
He could not read, nor paint, nor draw, nor use his 


eyes about anything that tried them. But he was by 
no means idk His father looked after that For 
hours every day his father read to him. They studied 





father 
eived 


watched his father closely 


heard 


didn't 
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With one agonized cry of 
from the bed and stood 


he welcomed most heartily anything or anybody that helped 
him to forget 


And there was Susan. Not once had Susan ever spoken 


to him of his eyes, whether he could, or could not see. But 
Susan knew about it. He was sure of that. He first sus 
pected it when he found her the next day after his return 
from Boston crying in the pantry 

Susan crying! Keith stood in the doorway and stared 


unbelievingly. He had not supposed that Susan could cry 


“Why, Susan!” he gasped. “What is the matter? 

He never forgot the look on Susan’s face as she sprang 
toward him, or the quick cry she gave 

“Oh, Keith, my boy, my boy!” Then instantly sh 


straightened back, caught up a knife, and began to peel an 
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it’s come!” 


‘Dad, it’s come 


motionless, his arms outstretched 





he sprang 


Illustrated by 
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onion from a pan on th f before her Crying Non 
enst she snapped quaveri “Can't a body peel a pan 
of onions without being accused of crying about somethin 
Shucks! What should I be for. to } , 

“Here, Keith, want a cooki And take a jam tart, too 
I made ‘em this mornin’, 'specia for ) 

With which astounding procedure—for her—Susan pushed 
a plate of cookies and tarts toward him, then picked up her 
pan of onions and hurried into the kitchen 

Once again Keith stared. Cookies and jam tarts, and 
made for him? If anything, this was even more incompre 
hensible than were the tears in Susan's eye Then the su 
picion came to him—Susan knew And this was her way 

Keith understood, after that, that Susan would not talk 
to him about his eyes; and because he knew she would not 
talk, he felt at ease and at peace with her 

It was not so with other With them, except his father 
he never knew when a dread question or a hated comment 
was to be made And so he came to avoid those others 
more and more 

At the first sign of spring, and long before the snow was 
off the ground, Keith took to the wood When his father 
lid not care to go, he went alone It was as if he wanted 


to fill his inner consciousness with the sights and sounds 


of the beloved outdoors, so that when his outer eves 
were darkened, his inner eyes might still hold the pi 

tures. Keith did not say this, even to himself; but 
when, every day, Susan questioned him about what 
he had seen, and begged him to describe every buddin 

tree and every sunset, he wondered if Susan, too, wa 

trying to fill that inner iousn with visions? 

Keith was thrown a good deal with Susan these 
days. Sometimes it seemed as if his father did not lik« 
to be with him. Dad never had liked disagreeable sub 
jects. Had he become—a disagreeable subject ? 

And so there seemed indeed, at time no one but 
Susan. Susan, however, was a host in herself. Susan 
was never cross, now, and she told lots of funny stories 
and there were always her rhy and jingles 

But Keith was not. deceived. He knew very well 
that all this especial attention to him was only Susan 
way o! trying to help hi wait 

CHAPTER VI 

ND so Keith waited, through the sun r and into 

A another winter And April came Keith was not 

listening, now, to Susan rhyme ind = jingles 
nor was he tramping through the woods in search of 
the first sign of spring. Both eyes had become badly 
affected now Keith knew that and 

The fog had come Keith had seen it for several 
days before he knew what it wa He had supposed it 
to be really fog Then one day he said to Susan 

“Where's the sun We haven't had any bright sun 
for days and day ist this horrid old fo fog 

“Fog? Why, there isn’t any fog!” exclaimed Susan 
“The sun is as bright She stopped short. Keith 
could not see her face ry clearly Nonsense, Keith 
of course the mi hinir napped Susan Now 
don’t get silly notions ir r head Then she turned 
and hurried from the roon 

And Keith knew And he knew that Susan knew 

Keith did not mention the fog to his father But 
somebody must have mentioned it—Susan, perhaps. At 
ill events, before the week was out, Kei went with 
his father again to Bost 

It was a sorry journée Keith did not need to go 
to Boston He knew now Phere was no one whe 
could tell him anything Dad might lau ind joke 
and call attention to everything amusir it he wanted 
to—it would make ifferer As if he could not 
hear the shake in dad i inder all the fun, and a 
if he could not teel ti tr in D I 

Boston was the ame drear r nd of testing, talk 
ind questions, hushed voi nd furtive neces, hur 
ried trips from place to ace; Ol this time it wa 
all harper, shorter I I wa no 
operation It was not the for that now, the 
doctor sid More« lad did not lauch 
or joke, or even talk ewarad rt He 
only at looking out at the ' em nad o asion 
Ally teal i I Ke i 

ade no difter K 1 h 

He knew so w tl id n at 
But if he had rt } A I b wn f 
Susan the ne | ' ' 
ime he next tor ( py 
( ) ! rt nti 
foreign fri “N k i r 
what was hal 

Keit lid A A 
be Somewa he ur r 
now As | i “A vist “ 

e, a on . Phi t 0 
the whole, he w I I ind tha 
his fathe sper is da t A I own I 
with orders tt I \ t I 
for talk ' 

It was toward t } 

yvered | \ if I 
the bi | ire or i lL) 
} e | » walk 
Hi 
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But * * * you don’t understand,” pleaded Susan, unerringly reading the disappointment in her employer's face. “‘It’. to 





But there « e a day when he was but two steps away 
He told himself it would be in two days then. But it did 
not e in two day It did not come in a week. Then, 

r it ime 

He woke up one morning to find it quite dark. For 

! he thought it w dark; then the clock struck 

al it was August 

Something within Keith seemed to snap then. The 

per rain of mnths gave way. With one agonized 

Da it ome—it’s come!" he sprang from the 

notion his arms outstretched But when 

l I il Susan reached the room, he had fallen to 
t In a ica taint 

I ‘ e weeks before Keith stood upright on his 

wai His ill was a long and a serious one Late 

September, Mr McGuire, hanging out her clothes, ac- 

te Susan over the back-vard fence 

I heard down t the store last night that Keith Burton 
va n \ 

Of cour t et wel retorted Susan with 

phasi I knew he was, all the time 

“All the sar I think it’s a pity he i Mrs. McGuire’ 

e together D1 lirmily, “He's stone blind, I hear 
J 

WW “what if i demanded Susan, almost fiercely 

You v in't ki | chi would you Beside seein 
fa He's got all the rest left I reckon 
‘ I vething with tl ; 

M Met r head mournt 

| How he ed hi elt Has he 

enses yet 

H The harshne iS Voice 

con i Uy w he 

I Ql ( t part of ne ime 

ist ia here i pl Then 

in I I ne rk ways the 

\ he talked—seemed to be walkin’ 
\ he'd te ill about what he saw 

ncin’ leaves,” an’ the merry little 

h sick ul you could ist see 

" it. But now—now he's comin 

l loctor say il ne font talk 

I irk An’ pre quick hell— 

\ cni it } li ou in Bet 5!” 
tf e | Ive 

B vhat ur i 

I her ! nothin’ he can’t do. Why, Mis’ 
McGuire ten: I've been readin’ up. First, I felt as you 

little I—I did want him to live Then I heard 

no wa bli ind what he di He wrote 

if k I've forgotten its name, but it was somethin’ 
Par Paradise—and he was in prison, too. Think 
writit t Paradise when you're shut up in jail—and 
W I made up r mind if that man could 

Paradise rough the prison bars with his poor blind 

ves, then Keit yvuld And I was goin’ to have him do 
Oo \ I went ywwn to the library and asked 
Miss H nw for a book about him And I read it 
And ther t me about more and more folks that 
I had done And I read about 


* * © for the operator on the poor lamb’s eyes. I*** I wanted to help, some way. And this is real poetry 


eer 


“Well, gracious me, Susan Betts, if you ain't the limit!” 
commented Mrs. McGuire, half admiringly, half disapprov- 
ingly 

“Well, I did—And—why, Mis’ McGuire, you hain’t any 
inception of an idea of what those men an’ women an 
yes, children, did. Why, one of ‘em wasn't only blind, but 
deaf an’ dumb, too. She was a girl An’ now she writes 
books and gives lecturings, and oh, evrything.” 

“Maybe. I ain't sayin’ they don’t. But I guess some- 
body else has ter do a part of it. Look at Keith right 
here now How are you going to take care of him when 
he gets up and begins to walk around? Why, he can't 
see to walk or—or feed himself, or anything. Has the nurse 
gone ?” 

Susan shook her head. Her lips came together grimly 

“No. Goes next week, though. Land’s sakes, but that 
woman is expensive enough! Them trained nurses always 
cost a lot, I guess. But we've just had to have her, while 
he was so sick. But she’s goin’ next week.” 

“But what are you going to do? You can't tag him 
around all day, and do your other work, too. Of course, 
there's his father 

“His father! Good heavens, woman, I wonder if you 
think I'd trust that boy to his father? Besides, he don't 
like to be with Keith, nor see him, nor think of him. He 
feels so bad 

“Humph! Well, if he does feel bad I don’t think that’s 


1 very nice way to show it Not think of him, indeed! 
Well, I cuess he'll find some one has got to think of him 
now. But there! that’s what you might expect of Daniel 


Burton, I suppose, mooning all day over those silly pictures 
of his. As my John says—” 

hey’re not silly picture cut in Susan. “He has to 
paint pictures in order to get money to live, don't he? 
Well, then, let him paint. He's an artist—an extinguished 


artist—not just a storekeeper Mr. McGuire kept a gro- 
cery store. “And if you're artistical, you're different from 
other folks. You have to be 

“Nonsense, Susan! That's all bosh, and you know it 


What if he does paint pictures That hadn't ought to 
hinder him from taking care of his own son, had it?” 

Yes, if he’s blind Susan spoke with firmness and 
decision. “You don’t seem to understand at all, Mis’ 
McGuire Mr. Burton is an artist Artists like flowers 
and sunsets and clouds and brooks. They don't like dis- 
agreeable things. They don’t want to see ‘em or think 
about ‘em. I know. It’s that way with Mr. Burton. Be- 
fore, when Keith was all right, he couldn't bear him out 
of his sight. Now, since he’s blind, he can’t bear him in 
his sight He feels that bad. But he ain't forgettin’ him 
He’s thinkin’ of him all the time. I know. An’ it’s tellin’ 
on him. He's lookin’ thin an’ bad an’ sick.” 

“Humph! Well, I'll risk him. It’s Keith I’m worryin’ 
about. Who is going to take care of him?” 

Susan Betts frowned 

“Well, I could, I think. But there’s a sister of Mr. 
Burton’s—she’s comin’.” 

“Not Nettie Colebrook ?” 

“Yes, Mis’ Colebrook. That’s her name. She’s a widow, 
an’ hain’t got anything needin’ her. She wrote an’ offered, 
an’ Mr. Burton said yes, if she’d be so kind. An’ she’s 
comin 


“When ? 
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“Next week The day the nurse goes Why? What 
makes you look so. queer? Do you know—Mis’ Cole 
brook ?” 

Know Nettie Burton Colebrook? Well, I should say 
I did! I went to boarding-school with her 


Humph ! Susan threw a sharp glance into Mrs 
McGuire's face Susan looked as if she wanted to ask an 
other question. But she did not ask it. “Humph!” she 
grunted again; and turned back to the sheet she was hang- 
ing on the line 


There was a brief pause, then Mrs. McGuire commented 
dryly 
I notice you ain't doin’ no rhymin’ to-day, Susan.” 
Ain't 1? Well, perhaps I ain't. Someway, they don't 
ome out now so natural and easy-like 
What's the matter? Ain't the machine working?” 
Susan shook her head. Then she drew a ) sigh Pick- 
ing up her empty basket she looked at it somberly 
‘Not the way it did before Someway, there don’t seem 
inything inside of me now, only dirges and funeral marches 
Everywhere, all day, everything I do and everywhere I 
o I just hear: ‘Keith's blind, Keith’s blind!’ till it seems as 
if I just couldn't bear it 
With something very like a sob Susan turned and hurried 


into the hot 
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CHAPTER VII 


Keith that the boy came to a full realizing sense of him 

self, on his lips the time-worn question asked by count 
less other minds back from that mysterious land of delirium 

Where am I+ 

Susan sprang to her feet, then dropped on her knees at 
the bedside 

In your own bed—hone, 

Is that—Susan ? No wonder he asked the question 
Whenever before had Susan talked like that 

‘Sure it’s Susan.” 


fk was when the nurse was resting and Susan was with 


“But I can’t—see you—or anything. Oh’h! With a 
shudder and a quivering cry, the boy flung out his hands 
then covered his eyes with them. “I know; now, I know 


It's come—it’s come! I am blind 

“There, there, honey, don’t—please don't. You'll break 
Susan's heart. And you're so much better now 

“Better?” 

“Yes. You've been sick—very sick.” 

“How long?” 

“Oh, several weeks. It’s October now.” 

‘And I've been blind all that time?” 

“Yes 

“But I haven't known I was blind!” 

“No.” 

“I want to go back—I want to go back, where I didn't 
know—again.” 

“Nonsense, Keith!” Susan was beginning to talk more 
like herself. “Go back to be sick? Of course you don’t 
Why, we're going to have you up and out in no time, now.” 

“{ don’t want to be Yp.and out. I’m blind, Susan.” 

“And there’s your dad. He'll be mighty glad to know 
you're better.” 

“No, no, Susan—don't, don’t call him. He won't want 
to see me. Nobody will want to see me. I'm blind, Susan 
blind! 

“Shucks! Everybody will want to see you, so’s to set 
how splendid you are, even if you are blind. Now don't talk 
any more—please don't; there's a good boy You're gettin’ 
yourself all worked up, an’ then, oh, my, how that nurse 
will scold!” 

“T sha'n’t be splendid,’ moaned the boy. “I sha'’n't be 
anything, now I sha'n’t be Jerry or Ned, or dad. I shall 
just be me And I'll be pointed at everywhere; and they'll 
whisper and look and stare, and say ‘He’s blind—he’s blind 
—he’s blind.’ I tell you, Susan, I can’t stand it. I can't—I 
can't. I want to go back. I want to go back to where I 
didn't—know !” 

The nurse came in then, and of course Susan was banished 
in disgrace 

Keith was entirely conscious the next day when Susan 
came in to sit with him while the nurse took her rest. But 
it was a very difficult Keith. It was a weary, spent, nerve 
less Keith that lay back on the pillow with scarcely so much 
as the flutter of an eyelid to show life 

“Is there anything I can get you, Keith?” she asked 
when a long-drawn sigh convinced her that he was awake 

Only a faint shake of the head answered her 

For another long minute Susan sat tense and motionless, 
watching the boy's face. Then, with almost a guilty look 
over her shoulder, she stammered 

“Keith, I don’t want you to talk to me, but I do wish 
you'd just speak to me 

But Keith only shook his head again faintly and turned 
his face away to the wall 

He was like this every day after that, when Susan came 
in to sit with him—-silent, listless, lifeless. Yet the doctor de- 
clared that, physically, the boy was practically well. And 
the nurse was going at the end of the week 

On the last day of the nurse’s stay, Susan accosted her in 
1¢ hall somewhat abruptly 

“Is it true that by and by there could be an operator on 
that boy’s eyes?” 

“Oper—er—oh, operation! Yes, there might be, if he 
could only get strong enough to stand it. But it might not 
be successful, even then 

“But there’s a chance?” 

“Yes, there’s a chance.” 

“I suppose it—it would be mighty expensive, though.” 
The young woman smiled. “Yes, I—I'm afraid it would 

er—cost a good deal of money,” she nodded over her 
shoulder, as she went on into Keith’s room 

That evening Susan sought her employer in the studio 
Daniel Burton spent all his waking hours in the studio now 
The woods and fields were nothing but a barren desert of 
loneliness to Daniel Burton—without Keith 

The very poise of Susan’s head spelt aggressive determina- 
tion as she entered the studio; and Daniel Burton shifted un 
easily in his chair as he faced her. Nor did he fail to note 
that she carried some folded papers in her hand 

“Yes, yes, Susan, I know. Those bills are due, and past 
due,” he cried nervously, before Susan could speak. “And I 
hoped to have the money, both for them and for your 
wages, long before this. But—’ 

Susan stopped him short with an imperative gesture 

“*Tain’t bills, Mr. Burton, and ‘tain’t wages. It’s—it’s 
somethin’ else. Somethin’ very importune.” There was a 
subdued excitement in Susan’s face and manner that was 
puzzling, yet most promising. Unconsciously, Daniel Burton 
sat a little straighter and lifted his chin—though his eyes 
were smiling 
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“Something 

“Yes. It's—poetry 

“Oh, Susan It was as if a bubble had 
leaving nothing but empt ir 

“But you don't know—you de 
pleaded Susan, unerringly reading the 
employer's face. “It’s to sell—to get some money 


been 


pricked 


yt understand, yet 
disappointment in her 
you know 


for the operator on the poor lamb’s eyes. I—I wanted to 
help, some way And this is real poetry—truly it is—not 
the immaculate kind that I just dash off And now, I—I 


want to read ‘em to you. Can't I, please? 

And this from Susan—this palpitating, pleading “please!” 
Daniel Burton, with a helpless gesture that expressed embar 
rassment, dismay, bewilderment, and resignation, threw up 
both hands and settled back in his chair 

“Why, of—of course, Susan; read them,” he muttered as 
clearly as he could, considering the tightness that had come 
into his throat 

And Susan read this 





“That's the shortest—th« longer 
san, breathlessly 

“Yes, go on Daniel 
fore he could speak 


“T called this, ‘Them 
And it’s really true, too 


explained Su 
Burton had to clear his throat be 


Things That 
And she 


Plague said Susan 


began to read 


THEM THINGS THAT PLAGUI 





They e at night n things that gue 
And gather round my bed 

They th 2 t the f 
And th ¢ 

The the k € things that plague 
I gre 

They e gloon 
\ Fate 

But £ aAgue 
\ : 

I k 
\ k 

For g t plague 
I kK ‘ 

\ ‘ r feet 
I are 5 € 


word of it?” she demanded 
license in it, I think 
ain't; but sometimes 
There, an’ now I've read 


do you spose I can get for 


There, ain't that true 
“An’ there ain't hardly any 
they're always lots better 
of course, you just have to use 
‘em both to you—an 


every 
poem 
when there 


too 





ow mu 


‘em—the two of ‘em, either singly, or doubly?” Susan was 
still breathless, still shining-eyed—a strange, exotic Susan 
that Daniel Burton had never seen before. “I've heard that 
writers—some writers—get lots of money, Mr. Burton, and 


I can write more—lots more. Why, when I get to goin’ they 
just come autocratically without any thinking at all; and- 
But how much do you think I ought to get?” 
“Get? Good heavens, woman! He cleared 
and began again. He tried to speak clearly, 
kindly. “Susan, I’m afraid—that is, I'm not 
hang it all, woman’”—he was on his feet now 


his throat 
judiciously 
sure Oh, 
“send them, 
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the bedside. 


Susan dropped on her knees at 


“ There, 





And with a gesture a inging ir r 
him, he turned his back walke wa 
Ve ean—v¢ lor think | t i | 
Oniy a shrug of the acK-turt der nswet 
But, Mr. Burton, we—we've got ave the ney { 
that operator ; and, anyhow, I—I meant With a quick 
indrawing of her breath she turned abrupt and left the studi 
That evening, in her own room, Susan pored over th 
two magazines that came the house, and sent a poem t 
each of the addresses she found 
She saw poetry in both of ther und hers wa irels 


better than the ones they published 


T was the next day that the 

| Colebrook came 
The doctor said that Keith might be dressex 

day—that he should be dressed, in fact, and begin to take 
some exercise. He had alteady sat up in a chair every day 
for a week—and he was in no further need of medicine, ex 
cept a tonic to build him up 

All this, the nurse mentioned to Mr 
as she was leaving. She 
Colebrook was not to « 
minute past two, Susan crept to the door of Keit! 
and pushed it open softly. The boy, his 
lay motionless. But he was not asleep 


went, and that Mr 


nurs 


Burton and to Susan 
went away at two o'clock, and Mr 
me until half-past five At one 
roon 
face to the wall 
Susan knew that 


for she had heard his voice not five minutes before, bidding 
the nurse good-by. For one brief moment Susan hesitated 
rhen, briskly, she stepped into the room with a cheery 


“Well, Keith, here we are, just ourselves together. The 
nurse is gone and I am on—how do you like the weather? 

“Yes, I know, she said she was going.” The boy spoke 
listlessly, wearily, without turning his head 

“What do you say to getting up?’ 

Keith stirred restlessly 

“TI was up this morning 

Ho! Susan tossed her head disdainfully “I don't 
mean that way. I mean up—teally up with your clothes on.” 


The boy shook his head again 
“I couldn't. I—I'm too tired 
“Nonsense! A great boy like you bein’ too tired to get 


up! Why, Keith, it'll do you good. You'll feel lots better 
when you're up and dressed and like folks again 

The boy gave a sudden cry 

“That's just it, Susan. Don't you see? I'll never be 
like folks again 

“Nonsense! Just as if a little thing like being blind was 
going to keep you from being like folks again! Why, Keith 
you're goin’ to be better than folks—just common folks 
You're goin’ to do the most wonderful things that 


“But I can't—I'm blind, I tell 
can't do—anything, now 

“But you can, and you're goin’ to,” insisted Susan again 
‘You just wait till I tell you; and ‘it’s because you are blind 
that it’s goin’ to be so wonderful. But you can't do it just 
lyin’ abed there in that lazy fashion. Come, I'm goin 
your clothes and put them right on this chair here by the 
bed; then I'm goin’ to give you twenty minutes to get into 
them. I sha'n’t give you but fifteen to-morrow 
was moving swiftly around the room now 
doors and bureau drawers 

“No, no, Susan, I can't get up 
his face back to the wall. “I can't 


you,” cut in the boy. “I 


to get 


Susan 
opening closet 
moaned the boy 
I can't! 


turning 
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there, horfey, don’t, please don’t. You'll break 
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By Albert Bigelow Paine 
P f Mark Twain Ss Biographer, and Author of ** The 
/ P ‘ a 4 , 
ae ra PF # Van-Dwellers,’’ ‘The Tent-Dwellers,’’ Etc. 
2 the 
I se unds ar Sketches by ; 
ted to carry them refres 
t tantly 
THOMAS FOGARTY 
by a U We had ur 
\! ‘ 
ne 1 _ 
epi i ke t ERHAPS I am making it all sound too easy and com- 
\ it is better Mi fortable The past has a way of submerging its sor- 
earthquake ire all a 1 deal alil eEXCE oO siz rows. With a little effort, however, I can still recall 
' the extent of destr ion: few care tor tt a ils ome of them Qur transition period was not all picnk and 
ill have an impression of two or three nightmarish days poetry. There were days of stress—hard, nerve-racking days 
hat began with s uttempt at real packing and ended when it seemed that never in the wide world would things 
‘ 1 desper dropping of anything into any convenient get into shape: as when, for instance, the new kitchen range 
I or barrel or | rawer, and of a final fevered morn arrived and would not go through any of the kitchen doors; 
ing when two or more criminals in the guise of movi men when our grandfather's clock had been found an inch too 
bumped and scraped our choicest pieces down tortuous stair tall for any of our rooms; when our big fireplace had poured 
wa and i it into their cavern vans, leaving out smoke until we were blind and asphyxiated. Any one 
on the pave nt certain unsightly, disreputable articl for of these things would be irritating, and coming together as 
every passer to ’ they did one gloomy, chilly morning, they had a look of 
It is tr t this time we had a box ir—we had never failure Then we proceeded to correct matters. We stripped 
before rise it dignity—and I recall a weird traveling the range for action, took out a sash, and brought it in edg« 
to and f ‘ t! " ind intervals of anguish when wise through the window. We mortised down an inch into 
watched t pr and none too ré t examples of the old oak floor and let in the legs of the old clock so that 
t I into its deeper recess¢ Oh its top ornaments would just clear the ceiling 
to an end 
irrived it =the 
d Westbury and 
hem—not to the 
for, among 
ge, we had un 
iker whom wt 
ison to put us In 
ir possessions in 
nch in the barn 
and there, for a month, he glued and 
craped and rubbed and tacked. As each 
piece W finished, we brought it in and 
tried it in one place and another, di 
u i ra 1 how handsome 
it w I red and polished, and now 
at last in it roper sett 
| w px tion, even for 
i n gettiz ‘ d in that pro 
; way each evening marked a 
) vard « i When our low 
book-shelves were ! 1 in the space 
i he wal the books wiped and 
put into the when our comfortabk 
were drawn about the fireplaces 
wl ‘ tall clock, with a shepherdess 
I 1 on the dial, had found its place 
1 w ticking comfortably, we felt 
wa ing true! 
Of cour the old living-room wa 
t be of Its length and low ceil 
it and the great fireplace would insure 
We | 1 ranged a row of blue 
r i e of the very ancient 
‘7 1 the atti 4iong the narrow 
ants ind it how seemed as if 
( had been tl tone beginnin 
The low ible w $ were opposite 
the fireplace We had our large tabk 
there id between me times the J 
ike prea t nit. She wor 
her f I t 1 ‘ D h fashion 
yt ‘ da i 
I I he w ‘ ul ww het 
, ae pe rhe old living-room was best of all * * * we had our large table there and 
I had + 7 between meal-times the Joy liked to spread her toys on it. Sometimes at the 
{ " of havi end of the day I sat by the waning embers and :aw her moving to and fro * * * 
ed bach lal rr i 
“ he id. I suppose there is rhe fireplace problem was more serious. We knew that 
no ¢t k I 1 mahogal dull the chimney was big enough, for we could look up it at a 
( wn is | wi it, and certain three-foot square of sky, and our earlier fires had given us 
ol ere | ething abc the en, with no trouble. We solved the mystery when we threw open an 
! ite » give it a soul outside door to let out the smoke. The smoke did not go 
Nev ions shown to int and out; it rushed back to the big fireplace and went up the 
: rselves, had the « ec been mor chimney, where it belonged. We understood, then: in the 
Witt e picture put up old days, air had poured in through a hundred cracks and 
‘ , it seeme t at crevices. Now we had tightened our walls and windows 
ne. It w . we thought il the big chimney could no longer get its breath. It must 
I think have a vent, an air supply which must come from the out- 
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side, yet not through the room 
Here was a chance for invention. I went down cellar to 
reflect and investigate. I decided that a stove-pipe could be 
carried from a small cellar window to the old chimney base, 
and that by prying up the thick stone hearth we could ex 
cavate beneath it a passage which would admit the pipe to 
one end of the fireplace where it could be covered and made 
ightly Old Pop came with his crowbar and pick, and 
Westbury brought the galvanized pipe and the grating. It 
was quite a strenuous job while it lasted, but it was the sal- 
vation of our big fireplace, and I was so proud of the result 
that I did not greatly mind the mashed foot I got through 
Old Pop's allowing the thousand-pound stone hearth to rest 
on it while he attended to another matter 
I have given the details of this non-smoke device, because 
any one buying and repairing an old house is likely to be 
smoked out and might not immediately stumble upon the 
simple remedy. I know when later, at the club, I explained 
it to an architectural friend he confessed that the notion had 
not occurred to him, adding with some shame that he had 
than once left a considerable crack under a door as an 


nore 
ir supply. Imagine! 

So these s passed and others in kind and variety 
Those were We were doing so many things we 
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ed an old cabinet-maker who put us in order 


learin 


hardly had time to enjoy the fall scenery, the second stage 
of it, as it were, when the goldenrod and queen's lace hand 
kerchief were gone, the blue wild asters fading and leaves 
beginning to fall, though the hilltops were still ablaze with 
crimson and gold. Once we stole an afternoon and climbed 
a ridge that looked across a valley to other ridges, swept by 
the flame of autumn. It was really our first wide vision of 
the gorgeous fall colorings of New England, and they are not 
surpassed, I think, anywhere this side of heaven 

We gathered our apples. We had a siaall orchard of red 


Baldwins across the brook, and some old scattering trees 
such as you will find on every New England farm. These 
last were very ancient. One, badly broken by the wind, we 
cut, and its rings gave it one hundred and fifty years. Put 


nam’s soldiers could have eaten apples from that tree, and 
probably did, for it was not in plain view of the house 

We put the Baldwins away and made cider of the others, 
it being now the right moment, when there was a tang of 
frost in the morning air. We picked up enough to 
fill both of Uncle Joe’s cider barrels. Westbury 
1 hauled them to the mill and the next day 
Elizabeth was boiling down the sweet juice into 
apple-butter, which is one of the best things in 


ind 


the world 
There is work about making apple-butter. It 
is not just a simple matter of putting on some 


juice and letting it boil. Apples must go into it, too, 
a great many of them, and those apples must be 
peeled and sliced, and stirred and stirred eternally 
And then you will find that you need more ap 
ples, more peeling and slicing, and more stirring 
and stirring; oh, yes, indeed. Elizabeth stirred, I 
stirred, and Lazarus, our small colored vassal, 
stirred. I said if I had time I would invent an 
apple-butter machine, and Elizabeth declared she 
would never undertake such a job again, never in 
the world! But that was mere momentary r 

bellion. When it was all spiced and done, and 
some of it spread on slices of fresh bread and 
butter, discontent and weariness passed and next 
day she and Lazarus were making pickles and cat- 
sup and apple jelly, while Old Pop and I were 
hauling all the flat stones we could find and paving 
the wide space between the house and the stone 
curb which already we had built around the well 
Oh, there is plenty to do when one has bought an 
old farm and wants to have all the good things, 
and the livable things, and October is the time to 
them, when the mornings are brisk and the 
days are balmy and evening brings solace by the 
open fire 


get 


T was Lazarus, I think, who most enjoyed the 
| open fire. Stretched full length on the hearth, 
flat on his stomach, his chin in his hands, bak- 
ing himself, he might have been one of his ances- 
tors of the African forest, for he was desperately 
black, and true to type. A runty little spindle- 
legged darky of thirteen, Lazarus had come to us 
hand, so to 
speak, from the county 
home. A family in the 
neighborhood was 
breaking up and Laza- 
rus’ temporary adoption 
\ in the household was at 
an end. He had come 
on an errand, and our 
interview then had led 
to his being transferred 
to our account: 
“I goin’ away nex’ 
week,” he said 
“Where are you go- 
ing, Lazarus?” 
“Back to de home, 
where I come from.’ 
“What do you get for your work where you are now?” 
“Boa'd and clo’s an’ whatever dey mine to give.” 
“What do you do? 
“Bring wood, wash dishes and whatever dey wants me to.” 
“How would you like to come up here for a while?” 
He had his eve on my target rifle as he replied 
“Vassah, I'd like it—what sort o’ gun you got?” 
I explained my firearm to him and let him handle it 
willingness to come grew 
“Are you a pretty good boy, Lazarus?” 
“Oh, yassah :—is—is you goin’ to le’ me shoot yo’ gun if 


sec ond > 





His 


I come ?” 

“Very likely, but never mind that, now 
if you're not good?” 

He eved me rather furtively 

“De rule is yo’ cain’t whip,” he said. “You kin only send 
back to de home.” 

We agreed on these terms and Lazarus came 

I want to be fair to Lazarus, and I confess before going 
farther that I think we did not rate him at his worth. He 
had artistic value—he was good literary material. I feel 
certain of that now and I think I vaguely realized it at the 
But I was not at the moment doing anything in 


[Continued on page 20] 
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“See how the tonic of nature is blended 
Drawn from the soil and the sunshine and air! 
nd even more tempting than nature intended 

I bring it to you in this good Campbell fare 





Solid, juicy, sun-ripened 





tomatoes — 


with few seeds, little core-fibre, a large 


proportion of firm fruity flesh—these are the kind we use. 


And 


all their fresh natural flavor and wholesome tonic quality come to 


your table perfectly retained in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


We receive these fine tomatoes di- 
rect from the farms, and make them 
into soup the same day. We blend 
the pure juice with choice butter, 
fresh herbs and other wholesome in‘ 
gredients. 


Each can gives you twice its volume 
of nourishing soup all cooked and 
ready for your table in three minutes. 
And it costs you less than if you made 
it yourself. You have no labor, no 
cooking cost, no waste. 


Order this tempting Campbell kind by the dozen, and 


never be without it. 


kind 

21 kinds 12c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


This soup is especially valuable in 
strengthening digestion and regulating 
all the body processes of nutrition. 


Served as a Cream of lomato, it 
yields 50 per cent more energy than 
milk. And with the simple addition 
of boiled rice or noodles it becomes 
almost a meal in itself. 

Eating a good soup every day is 
one of the surest ways to maintain 
vigorous health. And this is a duty you 
owe both to the nation and yourself. 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do e' pry kind of cooking 


for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating 


u 





The C oal section and the Gas section 
rate as though you 


i kitche 


Gold Med dal 


Glenwood 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, ¢ paneled and one 
for broiling, wit te enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Indi 


ad two ral 


cator and is he ! ‘ lor wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to ru t five burners 
for gas 1 r ¢ ( for coal 
When in a hurry coal and gas 
' n be « ‘ the me 
time ng « for baking bread « 
! t meat and tl other for 
ty It 
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“Makes Cooking Easy 
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Only What the Red Cross Asks For 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 







I RTANT SUGGESTIO 
Knit socks, and then more socks, as the 
biggest need is for these 
Casting on and binding off must be 
, 
1hOose 


I'o measure a garment, lay it on a level 


urface and measure with a dependable 
easure (wood, metal or celluloid, not a 
pe line 
Don't knot your wool. Join the ends 
by running one end into the other with a 
rning needle for about six inches. Finish 


g side by running thread 
through a bias run of 
opposite directions 


threads on wron 
darning 
in two or 


with needle 


titches, more 


When knitting with two needles, always 
lip first stitch 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 
Knit, | purl che tit t 
I i nd knitti | itch 
\ i 
| k 
MEDIUM-SIZE SOCK 
i \l i yund 
4 R ( ‘ N l S ia 
ire based (the 
i f t 1 Red 
| No. I When ya ‘ es are 
aller than these the r ‘ titche 
t ately decreased or i east 
\\ \ t econd ‘ 1 count 
t ! eu t wl ved 
I f ! ks loosely t ther i i at 
i h a way that t hand can be in- 
I it t of reenforce by 
le ve ght wit 1 it 
ur wat and rinse i ht 
I t a flat ra att 
oO Let ' . ; 
l ! I { “ ’ 
] Divid 8 on | ! 14 ¢ | 
4 rd Tet 1 row 
vw, t } at ' i 
Alwa l I t 
! , t 1 
Sl 1,1 kt 
Si 1 toget he 
k 1, pa t over k st, k 1 Sl1,p8 
rt SI 1. k . - S 
h ee ( tinue t t 1 
( | 1 " ' " 
’ ’ ' 
l f und ta & st 
\) | 1k t 
l 
I | 
( ~ l l : x 
I | i] i i at A. FE ( pd 1 
ive | on 1 t 1 nd l 
K 
Kit a Tor t I k withi 
k t ett k I 
i nd F) kl ’ ass sl st ove 
\ t the k I 
! G) K 1 k 1 q to k 
k ‘ ; 
H) k r la Repeat E, F, G, H, 
ng 4 ti i Then narrow eve 
t t K th of y Ist ndl or 
’ rd nale You ha wl ts on each 
t l Break wool (leaving 12-inch lengt! 
lt 1 it to w ted nd Hold sock so th 
W ted nd at your right and always keeping 
ke : front and back paw 
‘ ") ted 1 through Ist st of 


asked for. 


ORKERS are asked to conserve 
wool by knitting only those things 


The articles shown on this 


page (including muffler and wristlets), 
have been allotted to the Red Cross 
workers only after reports from 


Editor's Note 


236-250 West 37th St 
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Side View 
Red Cross Needles 
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and Cross Section of 
Actual 
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Size 


Copies of this page may be obtained by 
sending two 3-cent stamps and a stamped addressed enve 


lope to The McCall Co., Y. City 
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the 
commissions sent to the other side de- 
termined the absolute needs of the men. 
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Materials Teq \ tt 
4/10 yarn; 1 pair | ( N N 

( t on 5 ik ir 
width . f K | 8 kK 
Pp ! Bind ‘ 

Mat e-a ‘ — 
4/1 ' Needle N l 

i N 

I : iges (al 
way ast w, t ~ 4 
extra 1 5 sts or ! { 
crown Ip t it ¢€ 
crown 8 sts o ther le 
f « : ‘ Ist ndl 
so d 8 on 4th 
»2,for4 vd} j ast 

t P : and 
the 1 : ndl { ce Openir 
K 2 2, back and forth | for 2 ins, always knitt 
or purling the Ist Cast on 24 sts and divid 
sts on the 4 ndls as before K 2, p for 6 in 

Front Capt On the last round, k (do not 
the cap the last 13 sts « the 4th ndl, the $ 
ts on the Ist nd! and 13 sts on the 2nd nd! on to 
a No.2 ndl. ¥ now ha ts on this ndl. K 
6 ridges. Bind o 

Back Capt Sl the remaining 50 sts on to t 
No. 2 ndl Bind Do ts 
edges of cape toget he 

SWEATER A OF LIGHT-WEIGHT WOOL 

Materials required About three-quarter p 
of 4/10 yarn, 1 pair Red Cross Needles No. 3 (sec 


diagram above 
Cast on 78 sts, k 2, p for 
(A ? ? Dp fo 
K 28 sts, p 2, k 2, f 22 sts 


ins 











(B Re 
peat (A) and (B) for 12 rows (2 ins). K 28 sts 
bind 2 g for neck k 28 

First S 2, p 2, for 28 sts; then k 
2, p 2, back Continue to k and p 
back and fo way 15 times, which leaves 
the wo at Break off wool and tie it 
on “ gf econd shoulder P2,k2 
for 28 st then p k back over the 28 sts 
Continue ack and forth in this way 15 
times, wh wool at outer edge. K plain 
for 28 sts; cast on 22 sts; and k ain across the 
28 sts of first shoulder. (( K 28 sts, p 2, k 2, for 
2 sts: then k 28. (D) k 28 sts; k 2, p 2, for 22 
sts; then k 28. Repeat (¢ and (D) for 12 rows 

ins plain 17 K 2, p 2, for 4 ins 
Bind off loosely Sew up sides, leaving 9 ins for 
irmholes. Single-crochet 1 row around neck and 
armholes 

Measurements —Neck (when stretched), 11 
to 12 ins Across chest (not stretched), 17 to 

SWEATER B OF HEAVY-WEIGHT WOOL 

Materials required About one pound or 4 








f : as tt hanks of 4/5 1 pair Red Cross Needles No. 3 
t I K r is : | t t o ee diagr ilT abo 
the ke ndl I hrough Ist st « a ll as if Cast on 7 t K 2, p 2, for 3 ins. K across 
ng and sl the kg nd Pass through 2nd and p ack for 1 ns K 1 " (A) k 6, p 
back n as if knitting and le t on ke ’ and k last 6 st (B) + a t the way acros 
1 Repeat fr ( " t ] lr Re at (A) and (B) f 8 ins. K across and back 
order to avoid ridge across end fa woo! 8 es aking 4 K 6: then p 1, k 1 
down the side Laid on a t ed r il st k I 1 off 2 for ne 
xk should ea Fox length 11 che First SHOULDER K 6, ther pt, k 1, for 11 
but 1 to 12 is acceptable. Leg sts; k 6, k then p 1, k 1, for 10 sts; k 6. Con 
inche circumference, 8 inches. Cufl tinue to k and p back and forth in this way 14 
ence, unstretched, 6 inches, stretched, 13 times, which leaves the wool at inner edge. Break 
Sail ‘ a i wool and tie it on at neck-opening for second 
REVERSIBLE WRISTLETS shoulder x 7; then p 1, k 1, for 10 sts: k 6.- K 6 
Materials required.— About one-eighth pound of then p I, 1, for 11 k 6. Continue to k and 
yarn Red Cross needles l p back i forth n this way 14 times, which leaves 
Cast 52 sts on ndis, 16-16 K 2, p 2, for the wool at inner edge. Cast 26 sts, k 6, then p 1, 
4 ins 1, for 11 st k 6 K across and back 8 time 
TuuMt Oren! nc No. 1.—K 2, p 2 to end of (making ¢ tide: C) K all the way across 
rd nd, turt K and p back to end of Ist n al K ¢é » acros and k last 6 Repeat (C) and 
ways slipping Ist st Turn. Continue to k “back D) f 8 K across A back for 10 ins 
and forth for 2 ins. Then k 2 all the way P 2, k 2, for 3 in Bind off | y. Sew up sides 
around for n leaving 9 ins. for armholes. Single crochet one row 
l'uumMsB Opentnc No. 2 Make a second thumb around neck and armholes 
opening like thumb opening No. 1 The n k 2,p2 Mr ASUREMENTS Neck (when stretched), 111% 
ull the way around for 4 ins Bir off loosely to 12 Across chest not stretched 17 t 
Buttonhole thumb openings yi 
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Y women 
friends are 
continu 

ally asking me 
how I make it pos 
sible to attend per 
sonally to a home, 
a husband and a 
daughter and de- 
vote from five to seven hours daily to the 
profession of writing, besides engaging 
actively in the work of church and com- 
munity 

For two reasons I have never attempted 
to answer these questions before. First, be- 
cause, since my friends have exactly the 
same number of hours per day as I have, 
the same number of hands and feet, similar 
mental equipment and opportunities, telling 
them how I manage my life, with only the 
help of a laundress and cleaning woman, has 
seemed like pointing out to them their own 
comparative inefficiency in rather a conceited 
way. This is all the more true since I have 
never felt that I do more than the average 
woman is capable of doing, but that she falls 
woefully short of living up to her own pos 
sibilities. Besides, and I grant this to be a 
purely illogical feminine reason, my lips 
have been dumb before the intuitive knowl 
edge that back of their dismayed in- 
credulity too often there has lurked sus- 
picion. “No one woman could do all you 
do—or say you do—and do it well,” their 
eyes seem to say; “You must neglect some- 
thing.” And I know that secretly they 
cherish a not unpleasant sympathy for my 
poor family! 

My reason for answering this question 
now publicly, and in so personal a manner, 
is because at this time millions of women 
are honestly endeavoring so to arrange their 
domestic affairs that there will be a gener- 
ous amount of time left for Red Cross work 
or similar necessary war activities in which 
they feel it their duty to engage 

It is my hope, therefore, that having 
peeled time down to the quick in order that 
I might give myself generously to my 
family and my profession, I may be able to 
help those eager women whose sleeves are 
rolled up, but who have heretofore dilly- 
dallied through life, spreading small activities 
thinly over long periods of time, until now 
they stand bewildered and ineffectual before 
the task of reorganizing their lives for more 
effective service 

It seems to me that this very desire upon 
the part of American women is their first 
step toward efficiency, since a definite ob- 
jective is necessary before one is qualified 
to place the proper valuation upon time 
and make the necessary distinction between 
important and unimportant activities of 
everyday life. For this purpose one ob- 
jective is as good as another. Since the will 
to accomplish is the lever of achievement, it 
makes no difference whether the motive 
power is ambition or patriotism. The re- 
sult will be the same. 


ances, I find that unless they have had 
the advantage of business training, 
women do not seem to have that accurate 
sense of the value of time possessed by most 
men. There is a story told of a famous 
physician who claims to have written a 
book while waiting for door bells to be an- 
swered. While this is exaggerated, there is 
no doubt that this man realized the tre- 
mendous advantage of utilizing every frag- 
ment of time. This the average woman fails 
utterly to do. She regards spare moments 
somewhat as she regards basting threads— 
useless for anything save holding more im- 
portant things temporarily together. She 
fails absolutely to grasp the possibilities that 
lie within five-minute limits. Neither does 
she realize the necessity of packing a day as 
she packs a trunk; of getting the big and 
important things in first and fitting the 
little odd jobs snugly into the chinks of 
time that remain. Many a woman clutters 
up a perfectly good morning with insig- 
nificant little jobs undeserving of anything 
better than fag-ends of the day. As a con- 
sequence of this unwise adjustment of time 
and tasks she has great difficulty in finding 
a two- or three-hour stretch of time avail- 
able for really important undertakings 
Then, too, many women work in the morn- 
ing, play during the afternoon and evening 
and call it a day’s work 
In my own case I have found that the 
habit of placing a high valuation on time 
has resulted in automatically eliminating 
many non-essentials from my life. And just 
now the war is making it just as poor taste 
for a woman to devote time to non-essen- 
tials as it is to litter her living-room with 
tidies. Every deck must be cleared for 
action. 


OOKING about among my own acquaint- 


rather than a nightmare 


How I Speed Up In My Housework 


The Answer of a Professional Woman to 
Housekeepers Who “Haven’t Time” 


By Virginia Dale 


One of the greatest difficulties I have en- 
countered in striving to lay out my own 
life along effectual lines has been freeing 
myself from tyrannical housekeeping tra- 
ditions so dear to the unimaginative, rut 
following feminine mind. The majority of 
women seem to be moral cowards when it 
comes to ordering their lives on lines not 
endorsed by dear departed grandmother 
While I love and revere grandmother's many 
virtues, I flatly refuse to follow in her do- 
mestic footsteps, for grandmother was not 
an expert when it came to cutting corners 
of time, or motion or effort There is the 
garret, for example. In the house of the 
modern woman it contains nothing but 
articles of unquestioned value which must 
be stored bet ween seasons These are so 
packed and arranged that a few moments’ 
attention twice a year keeps the place in 
decent order. My own spring and fall 
housecleaning is usually finished and for 
gotten before my old-fashioned neighbors 
have succeeded in bringing order out of a 
chaos of worthless and cobwebby household 
derelicts piled high in the raftered space be- 
neath their roofs 


HEN, too, there is the question of dry- 

ing dishes. My own emancipation 

from the dishtowel dates from the 
morning I discovered that a dish drainer, 
costing less than a dollar, would save me 
more than twenty-two eight-hour working 
days a year! This one operation required 
ten minutes three times a day, exclusive of 
the time necessary to dry glass and silver 
on a towel. The new method has the added 
advantage of being more sanitary and more 
economical, since towels are sometimes 
doubtful and always expensive. I have dis 
covered that cold rinsing water dries with- 
out streaking and answers the purpose 
otherwise as well as hot. It takes only a 
second to whisk a short rubber tube with a 
bath spray attachment onto the faucet and 
spray every inch of dish surface with clean 
water. This is only one example of what 
unconventional methods, when applied to 
routine housekeeping tasks, will save in the 
matter of time and strength ‘ 

I know of no housekeeping task so cir- 
cumscribed by tradition as ironing. The 
reverence for some unwritten law keeps 
scores of women standing like martyrs 
sweating over such things as wash-cloths, 
crash towels, dish towels, stockings, dust 
cloths, knit and gauze underwear, and simi 
lar soft and unimportant pieces. While I 
seldom iron, since my time is too valuable, 
I learned long ago that some other woman's 
backaches had to be paid for out of my 
pocket book, so now the family underwear 
and nightdresses are made of materials 
which do not require ironing and my laun- 
dress has instructions to smooth the articles 
mentioned above by hand. Incidentally, my 
laundry bills are considerably lowered 

As for dusting, here my emancipation is 
complete! I shall pass on to you what was 
given to me by a specialist in women’s ner- 
vous diseases. “Learn to differentiate be 
tween clean dirt and dirty dirt in your 
home. See that your refrigerator and drains 
and cooking utensils and bed and body 
clothing are absolutely clean—and don't fuss 
and fume yourself into hysterics if there 
happens to be a little dust on the piano! 
Get out in God’s sunshine and forget it!” 


P to that hour dusting had been my 
special béte noir. I went home 


thrilled to my domestic soul, resolv- 
ing to do away with many of those things 
that made it a daily necessity. I took a 
bushel basket and traveled from garret to 
cellar collecting everything that did not an- 
swer either a practical or an aesthetic pur- 
pose, and answer it well! Since that day 
dusting in my home has been an incident 
But I feel hor- 
ribly guilty each time I think of the ash- 
man’s poor unenlightened wife! 

Among the non-essentials which I have 
eliminated from my life as far as possible, 
and which I add to from time to time, as 
they are weighed and found wanting, are 
acquaintances who are not worth while, in 
the broadest sense of the term, and pleas- 
ures and recreations which neither really 
please nor recreate either mind, body or 
spirit. Since I exact a high rate of interest 
on every moment of my time invested in 
work or play, nothing is too insignificant 


to go unchallenged 
In everything I do, 
from reading the 
newspapers to at- 
tending the theater, 
I try, as far as pos- 
sible, to get the 
grain without the 
chaff That I live 
intensely most of the time does not mean 
that there is not adequate place in my life 
for rest and play. Indeed, I have found that 
hard work and hard play balance so per 
fectly that a normal night’s sleep provides 
sufficient rest without afternoon naps or 
other periods of relaxation 

A most important factor in time saving 
is speeding up physical motions. I have 
found that increasing the tempo of every 
day tasks is a habit easily formed when one 
is spurred on by some interesting objective 
When I find myself pressed for time or en 
gaged in a desultory fashion upon some- 
thing I especially dislike, I work by the 
clock exactly as my daughter practices by 
her metronome. This race against time 
adds zest to the most prosaic job which 
otherwise I might dawdle over for twice the 
length of time required for its accomplish- 
ment. Then, too, I find that working rapid- 
ly is not so fatiguing as dilly-dallying: 
moreover, I know of nothing that keeps the 
body so youthful as the habit of making 
quick motions 

By planning my work days and even 
weeks ahead I find it possible to make tasks 
dovetail perfectly so that there will be no 
wasted time or effort, as is always the case 
when work is done by the haphazard 
method. For instance, last Monday morn- 
ing I knew that, in addition to my regular 
work, sometime during the week I must see 
my lawyer, return books to the library, 
have a tooth filled, cal! upon a friend in 
the hospital, match some dress material, 
leave a hat at the cleaner’s, do about halfa 
day's mending and secure a plumber to 
look after the kitchen drain. Rather than 
scatter these over the week promiscuously, 
at a sacrifice of too much time and energy, 
I scheduled them with reference to their re- 
lation each to the other and to the other 
work which must be done 


INCE it was necessary to make ap- 
S pointments with dentist and lawyer, 
I arranged these for consecutive early 
afternoon hours of the same day, being 
careful to choose a day when I would 
be able to spend a good full morning in my 
study. I then grouped the other errands 
about these. The books and hat were left 
before going to the dentist, samples were 
matched on the way to the lawyer's office 
The visit was made on my way home. In- 
cidentally, I paid a few bills and ordered 
provisions for the next two days, thus sav 
ing the time of telephoning next morning. I 
did the mending the afternoon the plumber 
came, since it was necessary for me to be 
on the first floor and available rather than 
at work in my isolated study. By saving 
the mending for just such an occasion, 
there was no time left for thumb twiddling 
Another housekeeping convention of 
which I have cured myself is the so-called 
proper time for doing certain things. If it 
suits me to make a cake or cut out a dress 
or start raspberry preserves at eleven o'clock 
Saturday night, I do it. In my household 
the only proper time there is for doing any- 
thing is the time it suits me best to do it 
The two exceptions I make to this rule are 
having meals on time and arising at a regu- 
lar hour 
Whenever it I employ the 
mechanical labor-saving devices which have 
superseded obsolete housekeeping methods 
But before even the simplest and most in- 
expensive of these is admitted to my home 
I make sure it actually saves labor and is 
not just one more “thing” to bother with 
While I am an enthusiastic 
labor-saving devices, I am convinced that 
the woman who cannot make her head save 
her heels will still have no time for any- 
thing but routine work. In order to escape 
from drudgery she must use her coordinat- 
ing powers, developing them to the utmost 
until tasks automatically sort and group 
themselves into proper relationship toward 
each other and the time required for their 
accomplishment. She must learn to do her 
housekeeping with her left hand, so to 
speak, leaving the right free for those par 
ticular things which, to her, make life most 
worthwhile. This does not mean that she 
should be satisfied with keeping house in a 
scrawly, left-handed way, but that she must 
train her usually incompetent left hand to 
be as effective as her right, refusing to allow 
housework to usurp all of her strength and 
attention 


is possible x 
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At Famous 
Stand-by 


When office or shop 
is left behind for the 
great “‘outdoors’’ then 
it is, especially, that 
Grape-Nuts food dis- 
plays its wonderful 
qualities. 


No burden of bulky 
foods will be tolera- 
ted, nor can one spend 
much time in prepar- 
ing meals. Yet there 
must be some good, 
appetizing stand-by. 


Grape-Nuts 


fits in splendidly for 
the hunter, fisherman 
or camper. 


This extraordinary 
food comes fully 
cooked and ready to 
eat direct from the 
tight, moisture - proof 
package. It isremark- 
ably compact—a con- 
centrated, sturdy 
blend of nourishing 
grains, and mighty de- 
licious with cream, 
milk, evaporated or 
condensed milk. 





Grape-Nuts is in- 
comparable as a build- 
er of brain, brawn and 
nerve, economical— 
no sugar required, and 
satisfying. 


At home, 
everywhere— 


afield, 


“There's a Reason” 


for Grape-Nuts 
























A fine way to get more 
joy out of your home! 


Re-finish an old chair, or 
a table, or some wear-worn 
but cherished bit of furni- 
ture with Acme Quality 
Paints or Finishes—and your 
enthusiasm to brighten up 
the “dark” spots all over the 
house will be unlimited. 
Acme results are so certain! 

Do you realize that every 
bit of painting you do your 
self about your home re- 
leases just that much labor 
toward winning the war? 

For every surface that can 
be painted, enameled, 
stained or finished, there is 
an Acme Quality Kind to fit 
the purpose. 


Write us for our two help- 
ful books, mailed without 
charge to Acme Quality 
users. ““Acme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide” is a complete 
painting reference book and 
instantly answers your ques- 
tions. The smaller book, 
“Home Decorating,” gives 
many tine suggestions. 


Acme Wuire Leap anp CoLtor Works 


Dept. AF, Detroit, Michigan 
soeeTon MINNEAPOLIS ri rTTreeveen 
CIimcinmaTe waerny at FORT woRTH 
Paec.cae iine in PORTLANRO 
cn: caeco er ‘ «se SALT LAKE CITY 
re.eceo ore wi nanan LOe8 anGeiece 


TOPEKA Sronane 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


many tou ri 1b0u 


‘ Rand stmilarsurja f 2 rt 


of Acme Quality Floor Paint of th tcolor 


























Your Garret 


As It May Be 


By CORINNE 
Drawings by John F 


ECAUSE of the exorbitant war-time 

cost of building and remodeling, it has 

become necessary for every house 
holder to make the best possible use of 
each toot of space which is or can be made 
ivailable for living purposes. This is espe 
cially true when the size of the family in 
creases and the house remains seemingly 
inadequate and inelasti 

Since it is impossible to dwell in sub 
cellars, and since the price of labor and 
materials make first- and second-story ad 
ditions beyond the reach of the average in 

e, the only possible direction for ex 
pansion is toward the top of the house 

Remodel your garret! Within that 
raftered chamber beneath the roof there are 
fascinating and unsuspected possibilities too 
often sacrificed to cobwebs, trunks and the 
shrouded ghosts of departed household 
gods When these possibilities are recog 
nized and only such space as is actually re 
quired is allowed for the storage of derelicts 
ind out-of-season clothing, the garret may 
be brought proudly into the bosom of the 
family to contribute its share of comfort 
ind convenience. This may be accomplished 
by inexpensive materials and work any man 
and many women can do themselves. Here 
there are no restraining architectural and 
furnishing conventions to be lived up to, 
for each garret is a law unto itself and 
hould, if it fulfils its mission, become the 
outlet for that castle-building instinct prop 
erly banished from the more formal floors 

When considering the garret as a place 
for year-round living, the unimaginative 
and unenlightened are apt to exclaim con 
clusively, “Too hot in summer and too cold 
in winter! 

Fortunately, neither of these seeming 
obstacles is as formidable as it appears 
ind neither is insurmountable. To be sure, 
the sun does beat down upon the roof, but 
the temperature in the garret may be con- 
iderably reduced by sheathing, especially 
when this is augmented by proper ventila 
tion. As a rule, too little attention is paid 
to the number, size and location of win 
dows; hence the average garret is about as 
ight and airy as a hay loft Windows 
hould be as large and numerous as possible 
ind so placed as to admit cross currents ot 
iir. Then, too, blinds and awnings will as 
ist materially in keeping the temperature 
normal, and if the windows are left open at 
night in fair weather, there will be no 
chance of that cumulative heat that makes 
the air so hot at the top of the house 


NOTHER generally overlooked means 
A of cooling and lighting the garret is 
the skylight As a ventilator this has 
10 equal when equipped with window shades 
to soften the glare and so constructed that 
it can be easily opened and closed 
As for making the garret comfortable in 
winter, that is merely a question of carry 
ing the heat on up to the third floor instead 
of stopping it at the second. Naturally, 
this necessitates burning more fuel during 
evere weather, but one must pay a reason- 
ible price for the additional room. Since 
the g~arret re- 


i1ins comlort 


UPDEGRAFF 


Jackson, Architect 


Mi Call's 


WELLS 


This Garret has a 
Large Gable with 
Two Windows. 
It was Partitioned 
into Two Rooms. 
The Boy-Owners 
made the built-in 
Bunks, The Lad- 
der to the “Up 
per” is Their 
Special Pride! 
The opposite end 
of the Garret was 
Converted into the 
Boys’ Playroom. 


it framed up and bricked out by a mason 
who understands the building of fireplaces 
When the chimney is built on the outside 
of the house, it is a simple matter for a car 
penter or a mason to cut through the wall 

Since each garret varies in size and shape, 
and each family has its own peculiar re 
quirements to meet, it is possible here only 
to generalize. The ideas and directions sug 
gested must be adapted to individual needs. 


HE reason why it is so much cheaper 
and easier to remodel a garret than to 
do similar work in other parts of the 
house, is because it is not necessary to plas 
ter the walls. The partitions may be con 
structed of composition boards made of 
wood-pulp and paper processed into thin, 
board-like sheets which may be cut any size 
or shape and nailed to a light scaffolding 
The work is so light that it can be done by 
any woman who knows the rudiments of 
the use of saw and hammer. These walls 
make admirable interiors, since they may be 
finished in many artistic ways, including 
wainscoting and paneling. They may be 
left in the original white or painted, stained, 
tinted, papered or covered with fabric. As 
a foundation for burlap, decorator’s canvas, 
and wallpaper imitations of grained 
wooden panels, they provide a background 
suggestive of the thickest wall. As for the 
rafters, paint or stain will transform them 
into a distinctly decorative feature, espe 
cially if the attic is made into a living-room 
furnished with rugged furniture 
After once visualizing your garret as it 
may be, there is tremendous incentive for 
materializing the ideal. Consider, for ex 
ample, the loft type of garret without dorm 
ers, with a gable roof and gable windows 
at each end. With paneled walls and raftered 
ceiling, a fireplace, easy chairs, cushioned 
window seats, a commodious table and a 
few book-shelves, it may be converted into 
a delightful family living-room. An unusual 
room of this kind will often solve the prob 
lem of the wandering boy, and, for that 
matter, his restrained but restless parent ! 
When a garret of this type is too large 
to be used as one room, partitioning is 





ibly warm weeks 
ifter the lower 
floors become 
chilly in the i 4g 
autumn, and m , oa 
reaps the benefit 
of the first warm 
mn rays, the 
actual time of 
forcing the tur 
ice is short. In 
ose sections of 
the country 
where the tem 
perature does 
not vary greatly, 


, 
the only heat 





necessary is that 


irom a fireplace 
And a fireplace 
will do more 


in any other 
ingie teature to 

ike the garret 
in alluring spot 
for young or old 
To build one it 
is only necessary 
to tap the flue in 
the himney that 
comes up 
through the 
floor, and have 


This Attic was “Home Done.” 
Side Walls were Lined with Composition Board. 
a Fireplace in the Brick Chimney. 
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The Rafters were left Rough-hewn and Stained. The 
It was an Inexpensive Matter to Cut 
Note the built-in Furniture Con. on page 21 





practical as there are always windows at 
each end. This is an especially good ar- 
rangement for growing boys who like a do- 
main of their own and who may thus have 
a suite composed of living-room, bedroom 
and bath. If a fully equipped bathroom is 
too expensive, a lavatory may be installed 
at small cost The boys can make the 
sturdy furniture themselves 

An unusual treatment for a large gable 
or dormer having two windows is to erect a 
partition in the center and make each room 
into a bedroom by attaching to each slant- 
ing wall a built-in bunk like the berth in a 
steamer. This leaves space against the 
straight wall of each room for the necessary 
articles of furniture. When these rooms 
open into living-room where the boys 
may study and play and entertain their pals, 
man-fashion, the apartment is complete 
Ingenious boys would have no difficulty in 
doing the carpenter work themselves 


PROPERLY equipped garret is a para- 
A dise for children and a boon to their 
mother. With a gate spanning the 
stairway, and stout screens barring the win- 
dows, they are safely and happily housed 
on rainy days. The roof timbers afford 
support for swings, rings, bars and trapeze, 
and there is plenty of room for doll houses 
and a sand table, aquarium and other treas- 
ures for which there is no room in the aver- 
age house 
There are many unusual purposes the 
garret may be made to serve when we get 
away from the conventional idea of its 
proper sphere One woman who felt the 
need of having an isolated retreat where 
she could occasionally lock herself away 
from the sound of practising and the noise 
of the younger children and get a per- 
spective on housekeeping routine, partitioned 
off a garret dormer which became known 
as “Mother’s Withdrawing Room.” She and 
her husband did the work themselves. The 
room was furnished with articles chosen for 
its occupant’s special use and enjoyment with- 
out considering their relationship toward 
the family. No one crossed the threshold 
of this sanctum without a special invitation 
from Mother 
Within, there 
were dainty cur- 


2 » \ tains, growing 
\ Sy plants, an easy 
{ A\\\\ chair, a day bed, 


a table with a 
good lamp, a few 
favorite books 
and magazines, 
a sewing cabinet 
and small writ 
ing desk—a nd 
always a box of 
chocolates Im- 
agine the bliss of 
possessing a box 
of candy that 
could be opened 
without having 
to be denied 
hungering little 
mouths! As a 
result of her fre- 
quent short rests 
here, this for- 
tunate mother 
was able to 
maintain her un- 
ruffled poise and 
continue _ effici- 
ently in her role 
of family shock- 
absorber 
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The O-Cedar Way 


of cleaning, polishing, dusting, brightening 
and beautifying all Furniture and Woodwork 
insures you of this:—a sparkling, bright lustre, 
a hard, dry surface, a clean, dustless finish 
and the beauty of the grain brought out. All 
of this with one operation and without hard 
rubbing. Simply use 0-Cedar Polish as directed 
on the label of the bottle. 





These results are insured because your 
money instantly refunded if you are not 


delighted with the O-Cedar Result. 
25c to $3.00 sizes. At All Dealers. 
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HEN the first rum- 
blings of war were 
heard four years 
ago, everybody 
turned to watch the 
President of the 
United States, anxiously regarding 
his every move; since we have been 
actually in the war, we have looked 
toward him constantly for encour 
agement and policy—we have seen 
how wonderful he has been, and 
tireless in his great war work. But 
just as tireless,and just as wonder 
ful in her big war job, is Mrs 
President—the woman behind the 
man behind the Nation! We have 
wondered, perhaps, how she has met the amazing changes 
the war has brought, and if, like the Presidents’ wives back 
in some of the old war days, she has been bearing the brunt 
of it all. Those who know her best know that no less than 
those other heroic ones, Mrs. Wilson, who combines the 
modern woman’s keen intelligence and progress with the 
high art of home-making, is at once the cheery comrade, 
friend and wife of our President. For the big war job of 
this First Lady of the Land is to keep up the President’s 
morale! In the face of German gains, submarined ships, 
war profiteering and all the harassing details of piloting 
a nation at war, she must fortify his courage. When he 
plays, she must be his joyful, refreshing playmate; when he 
BS utterly weary, she must be the quiet, restful friend who 
recreates him. When there are receptions, balls, parades and 
the thousand other functions which they must attend to- 
gether, she must be the charming “Madame President ;” and, 
finally, into the hours when the President is engaged with 
affairs of state, Mrs. Wilson must crowd her day of work 

The day at the White House begins with an eight o'clock 
breakfast, followed by an hour or two of recreation for the 
President and Mrs. Wilson. This is often golf and some- 
times walking or riding horseback. Then the President's 
work-a-day begins—at ten or thereabouts—when Mrs. Wilson 
& left to her private duties 

One would suppose that, in the White House, such tire- 
some details as housekeeping and ordering meals would sort 
of happen automatically. But they do not seem to. Every 
morning, Mrs. Wilson confers with those who run the house- 
hold machinery to make sure that the wheatless, meatless, 
sweetless, heatless days are observed, that there are no wasted 
left-overs, and that the President has his favorite pudding 
for dinner! 

Then comes the next arduous duty for Mrs. President. 
The enormous mail must be gone through with her secretary 
and all its many requests answered tactfully and kindly. 
It is hard to conceive of so much mail every day that one 
would lose one’s thrill at the postman’s whistle or the rumble 
of the mail man’s wheels just over 
the hill. But it is harder still to 


think of answering a hundred or so No tS 
letters every day, even when one , Ze ae 
needs only to dictate the replies to a “PRP TO F he 
rapid-fire stenographer! Frequently - J; f! 
in the morning she spends some hours ial) 
visiting at the hospitals and taking af é 
flowers to and personally chatting ~ 5 
with the wounded men there mV, 

After luncheon, Mrs. Wilson has A /al 
a brief interval when she ought to i; 


rest before some women of the diplo 
matic circle come in to tea or a Ss 
formal reception 
claims her, but 
thinking of wartime 


knitting and the 

other many little 

odd-minute wartime 

demands, she sel i, 
dom does. And 4/ 
when is one to shop, f } 


or help to plan en ’ 
tainments for the ‘> - 
soldiers and sailors 
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if not in such a aw eS 7“ * 
leisure while. Every —~ qe) 
day, too, Mrs. Wil- —_ 


son visits her > 
mother. They ride s 
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> The President’ s Wife in 





Wartime 


“There is, in all the length and breadth of our great country, no woman who 
is doing more to help win the war than the Mistress of the White House” 





an American 


those, 
dressed fully 


late at night, every day of the year”— 


the war! 


P 
wedding outfit she spoke of getting some of the pretty 

negligees, such as all women delight in; but one who 
better what was before her said, 
for you will never wear them. It is necessary 
and formally from early in the morning until 
And this was before 





resident 


HOSE of us to whom an hour a day or a day 


the Red Cross workrooms, when we are weary 
appeals 


from our 


money trom 


endure, 


dent gives constantly of herself, 
to live her own life, 


courage. She 


Yet her day is not over even when night-time 
like you or me, 
sit out on the front porch to rock and watch the folks go 


She can't, 


a 


{ 


own home tasks; to whom the 


hundred different sources and to whor 
eternal suspense of waiting for peace seem more than \ 
cannot understand how the tireless wife of the Presi- 
with never a half hour 
It is her splendid 


and keeps young 
annot fail her tremendous war task 


“finish up the dishes” 


by. After dinner, which is often itself a formal 


there is likely to be a state function or charity ball or o 
brilliant entertainment which the President and Mrs 


must attend 


Sometimes, 
the President and Mrs. Wilson can motor far out 
forget for awhile; or when Miss 


country and 


Wilson is home from her professional engagements and they 


though, happily, 


all sit and chat through the evening like any other 


family; or, 


and Mrs. Wilson sits 
hold waiting for him 


ville show, 


relaxation and 


tainment than his wife, 
must be formal- 


they have to 





or knit together and 
chat, perhaps of 
“Do - you - remem- 
ber?” things that mothers and 
daughters love to go over tc- 
gether. Rarely does Mrs. Wil- 
son forego this privilege 

And then, one must not for 
get that relentless calendar of 
appointments. To the woman 
who is able to get her well- 
earned intervals of relaxation 
during the heat or to stow her- 
self warmly away on a cold 
winter’s afternoon, let it be said 
that she is having privileges 
quite impossible to the wife of 


’ 
i 
} 
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when the President is busy till eleven 
nitting with the ladies of her house- 
Sometimes, too, they go to a vaude- 
where the President seems to find the greatest 
entertainment—more relaxation and 


perhaps! For even this 


receive the applause and the stares 
At the left, one of the few P 
snapshots that have been 4 


taken of the President and 
Mrs. Wilson. Secret Service 
men usually spoil it all by 
walking in front of the camera 
at the last minute! 

At a ball game President 
and Mrs. Wilson have as good 
a time as any of the other 


“ bleachers.” P Jy 
Watching a Liberty Loan ‘m” 


parade. Mrs. Wilson busily 
knits and nods to her friends 
as they pass. 
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When Mrs. Wilson was bu 


“No use to prepare 


there are free evenings when 


the party has to sit in the President's box, 
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learned to ex 


There is little 


who have 
pect their coming 


AUGICEnCcE 


ance to “get away trom every- 
thing” and just rest even in a play- 
house—when you are the Presi- 
dent's wile 


It is impossible to make you 


realize how patiently this inde 


fatigable mistress of the Whit 
House keeps at her job. Much ot 
it may sound like fun and would 
“ for most of us, if we could 
our own time and con- 
venience for it all, but to her it is 
ork—joyful work, because she 
ikes it so, but none the k wear- 
in Any one of the demands on 
Mrs Wilson's time would s to most of us to call for r 
before and after,’ and sor pecial preparation. But turn 


s calendar leaf she is likely to be confronted 
incheon with an Englis! 


ing over any Gay 
with such appointments a 


prince; reception to the new ambassador from receplior 
of delegates of women from Council of National Defense 
patroness at benefit concer ior o rseas rest house for tur 

hed American soldier concerts for Italian War Relief 


funeral of the Minister fror Red Cross Carnival, and so 
on In the heat of a midsummer Washington morning it 
takes very genuine serenit face without impatience a hot 
trip to Philadelphia to review a parade of Girl Scouts or to 
make the equally hard journey to the great shipyard to 
christen the first of its output 4 little rest snatched on the 
hot train, then back to the hedule—cheerfully ! 

As if it were not enough of a wartime demand that Mrs 
Wilson should watch after the well-being of the President 
of the United States beside her own many cares, she must 
yet keep giving, not in mere money alone, either, or thought 
but of the work of her own hands. During the first summer 
of the war, she and Miss Bones, the President's cousin, made 
an outfit of hospital garments and bedding, several dozen 
pajamas, sheets, pillow cases and so on which were given to 
the heads of the Foreign Red Cross Societies—the British 
French, Italian and Serbian—for distribution 


ONSTANTLY, also, our President's wife meets all the 
demands of the Red Cross. Requests for autographs 
cards, handkerchiefs and pictures of the White Hous: 

pour in from everywhere, and she, with the President, too 
often signs them to be sold at auction. The words, “Edith 
Bolling Wilson” and “Woodrow Wilson” in their own hand 
writing are worth hundreds of dollars at a Red Cross auction 
Not long ago, during a few “idle” hours, Mrs. Wilson 
went down to ‘he canteen to see the troop trains and to 
greet the soldiers on their way She took a basket of 
cigarettes with her and passed them chatting 
and distributing th immensely 


among them, 

tobacco The boys were 

pleased and went on their way with 

a nice little story to tell of having 
met the President's wife! 

It is well understood that a man 


in the position of War President 
moves in no little danger. In spit 
. of all that could be done for pro 


tection, tragedies have happened in 

the history of our presidency. Don't 
*, you suppose the memory of thes 
goes through the mind of the Wilf 
of this President as she sees him 
exposing himself with a 
trustfulness that seems almost reck 
less? How she must 
have wanted to say 
No” when, at that 
plendid Mount 
Vernon meeting, h« 
ordered the marine 
back and let th 
great crowd com < 
near him! And be 
fore that, when hi 
broke all precedent 


——\ La and marched on 
a ae. ~) foot between the 


constantly 






af 7 
Way, long cheering line 
a) in New York’s great 
’ 4 Red Cross parace 
, how she must have 
‘ ounted the minut« 
7 
as she waited at th 


14 end ol e line oft 
Dor he realize? You 


i not doubt it if you could 


yw at public meetings she 
i inconsciously put 
ywwh protecting self between 
band and the crowd 
There 1 n all the lengt! 
ih ol ir reat c 
‘ in wt ! I 
i" ind l 
I ’ : more to 
t the bx 
Mistr ft 








Serge 
Dress 








Personality and Charm 
Inan Economical Dress 


S a true pati ot you vill respond 
A t the government's call for 


economy But vou need not sacrifice 
pers il appearance or wear interior 
clothe t be econ cally dressed 
The irt all sool navy serge 
dre Ne 101, illustrated above at 
$19.75 ¢ es 14 to 44) is an 
excellent example of both the style 
and ect ( \ you vill always hind 
in Virginia Dare Dresses 

And tl but one of the many 
beautiful \ i Dare styles in 
serge, SIik ¢ itin for the woman 
who wants to look as y ung as she 
feels 

There are Vir ia Dare Dresses for 
the yo or mature matror 

for the slender type or the stout 
V< 1 i t tb \e ide 
ind reas« I ‘ truly a 
Ire ‘ 

‘ " P " 

abe y re guide to dress 
sa Uisfac y 


Mave in USA 


Pare 


» pers? 


New Yorw 





Read Dorothy Dix’s Advice 


Vix WUuaLIArVW 


15 East 26th St., New York City 
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The Abandoned-Farm 


wellers 


color, and for other purposes he was not 
convincing. His dishwashing was far from 
brilliant and his sweeping was a mess. Also, 
his appetite for bringing wood had grown 
dull There is an old saying which closely 
associates a colored person with a wood 
pile, but our particular Senegambian was 
not of that variety. The only time he really 
cared for wood was when it was blazing on 
the big fireplace, and the picture he made 
in front of it is about all that I remember 
of him now that we thought valuable. It 
is true that he made a good audience and 
would accompany me to the fuel heap and 
penly admire and praise my strength in 

handling the big logs, but his own gifts lay 
elsewhere He approved of my gun and 
ould have spent whole days firing it into 

the sky or the treetops to the general dan 
of the neighborhood, if I had let him 


He had a taste for jewelry, especially ior 
carf-pins. When he saw one loosely 
ing about he carefully laid it away, using 


ery private little box he had as a proper 
ind ife place for it When we discussed 
ni matter he told me casually that he 
pected” something would happen to him 
ome day, as his father and uncle were at 
the moment in the penitentiary He was 
inclined to exaggerate and may have been 
boasting, but I think his ancestry was ol 


it turn 

Lazarus’ own chief treasure was a clock 
I do not recall now where he said it came 
from, but he valued it highly It was a 


round tin clock, with an alarm attachment 
He kept it by his bed, and the alarm was 
is especial joy. He loved the sound of it, 
I do not know why Perhaps it echoed 
ome shrill raucous cry of the jungle that 
had stirred his ancestors, and something 
hereditary in him still answered to it. He 
never seemed to realize that it was attached 
to the clock for any special purpose, such as 
rousing him to the affairs of the day. To 
him it was music, inspiration, even solace 
When its strident concatenation of sounds 
smote the morning air, Lazarus would let it 
rave on interminably, probably hugging 
himself with that fierce joy of it, lulled by 
its final notes to a relapse of dreams. It did 
not on any occasion stimulate him to rise 
und dress. That was a more strenuous mat- 
er—one requiring at times physical en- 
ouragement on my part. Had his bulk 
been in proportion to his trance, I should 
have needed a block and tackle, and a der- 
rick, to raise this later Lazarus 
Lazarus’ downfall was a matter of pigs 
We did not expect to embark in pig culture 
when we settled at Brook Ridge, but West 
bury encouraged the notion and our faith 
in Westbury was strong. He said that pigs 
had a passion for dishwater and garbage 
and that our kitchen surplus, modestly sup- 
plemented with “shorts” would maintain a 
side-line of two pigs, which would grow 
into three-hundred-pounders and fill up 
Uncle Joe’s pork and ham barrels by the 
end of another season 
The idea was alluring. A neighbor had 
iall pigs for sale and I ordered a pair 
There was an old pen near the barn and I 
pent a day setting it in order for our 
guests. I repaired the outlets, swept it and 
put in nice clean hay. I built a yard easy 
of access from the pen and installed a gen- 
erous and even handsome trough. West- 
bury said our preparations were quite com- 
plete I could see that our pigs also ap- 
proved of it. They capered about, oof- 
oofing, and enjoyed ‘their trough. Their 
manners left something to be desired, but 
that is often the case with the young 
What round, cunning, funny little 
things they were. We named them Hans 
and Gretel and were tempted to take them 
into the house as pets. Lazarus was 
fascinated by them. He hung over the side 
of their private grounds and wanted to 
irry them refreshments constantly 
‘Dem certney make mighty fine shotes 
by spring,” he announced to everybody that 
ame along, “an’, by killin’ time dey grow 
is big as dat barn. I gwine to feed ‘em all 
lav, an’ see how fat dey gits.” 
“You're elected, Lazarus,” I said. “It’s 
ur job You look after Hans and Gretel 
and we'll look after you.” 
‘You des watch ‘em grow,” said Lazarus 
: For a while we did. We went out 
nearly every day to look at our prospective 
ham and bacon supply, and it did seem to 
be coming along. Then I had some special 
work which took me away for a fortnight, 
and concurrently a bad spell of weather set 


in. Ehzabeth, occupied with the hundred 


t 


supplementary details of getting established 
and by general domestic duties, could not 
give Hans and Gretel close personal atten- 
tion and they fell as a monopoly to Lazarus 
With his passion for pigs, she thought he 
might overfeed them, but as she had never 
heard of any fatalities in that direction he 
was not restrained 

But it may be, this idea somehow got 
hold of Lazarus. I came home one eve 
ning and asked about the pigs. Elizabeth 
was doubtful. She had been out that day 
to look at them and was not encouraged by 
their appearance. She thought they had 
grown somewhat—in length. When I in- 
spected them next morning I thought so, 
too. Their bodies appeared to have doubled 
in length and halved in bulk. Their pudgy 
noses had become bills. I said Hans and 
Gretel were no longer pigs—they were turn 
ing into ant-eaters 

Lazarus’ love had waned and died. On 
chilly, stormy evenings it had been easier 
to fling the contents of his pail and pan out 
back of the wood-house than to carry them 
several times further to the pen, while the 
supplementary “shorts” had been shoriened 
unduly for Hans and Gretel. The physical 
evidence was all against Lazarus: the 
fascinations of the big open fire had won 
him; he had been untrue to the pigs. When 
he appeared, they charged him in chorus 
with his perfidy and he could frame no ade 
quate reply. Westbury came, and I per 
suaded him to take them at a reduction and 
threw in Uncle Joe’s pork and ham barrels 
I said we wanted Hans and Gretel to have 
a good home, that we had not been worthy 
of them 

We parted with Lazarus about the same 
time. Our regime was not suited to his 
needs. It was a pity; with his gifts the 
right people might have modeled him into a 
politician, or something, but we couldn't 
Nor, according to agreement, could we ad- 
minister that discipline which, from our old- 
fashioned point of view, he sometimes 
seemed to require. We could only “send 
back to de home.” 


NIMAL life is still plentiful in New 

England—far more so than in the newer 
states of the middle West. With the de 
crease of population in many districts the 
wild things have wandered back to their 
old haunts. They are not very persistently 
hunted, and some of them, like the deer, 
are protected. Now and again in our walks 
we saw a fox, wary and silent-footed, and 
often on sharp nights, on the hill above the 
house, one barked anxiously at the moon 

I think there were no wolves or bears in 
our immediate neighborhood, though there 
came reports of them, now and then, from 
adjoining ridges. The nearest thing we had 
to bears were some very fat and friendly 
woodchucks, who, at a little distance, sit 
ting on their haunches, looked very much 
like small grizzlies 

Most of the animals were friendly to us, 
and, I think, made our house a sort of 
center 

The deer did not call as soon as the 
others. They were reserved and aristocratic 
and would seem to have looked us over a 
while before they accepted us. We fre- 
quently saw their tracks, and hoped for one 
of the glimpses reported by our neighbors. 

It came one morning very early. A cow 
in an adjoining field was making an un- 
usual sound; Elizabeth looked out and 
beckoned me to the window. There they 
were at last! two reddish tan, shy creatures 

a doe and a half-grown fawn—stepping 
mincingly down to the brook to drink. We 
could have hugged ourselves with the de- 
light of it: deer—wild deer—on our own 
farm, drinking from our own brook, here 
in this old, old land! 

I wonder if they heard us, or perhaps 
sensed us. Or they may not have liked the 
noise of greeting, or was it protest? made 
by the neighbor's cow. Whatever the rea- 
on, they suddenly threw up their heads, 
seemed to look straight at us, turned lightly, 
and simply floated away. They drifted over 
the stone wall and clumps of bushes with- 
out haste, without weight. It was as if we 
had seen phantoms of the dawn 

We saw them often after that. Some- 
times at evening they grazed in our lower 
meadow. Once, three of them in full day- 
light crossed the upland just above the 
house. They were moving deliberately, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left. 

We felt the honor of it—they had ad- 
mitted us to their charmed circle 
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trained women. Besides 
left by men gone to the war have opened 


accountant, the woman who can write 





tions and be independent. 


ance 
be ready whenever you can show that you have the special- 


ized knowledge that Business gladly pays for. 


Train Under Experts 


LaSalle Extension University will train you by mail, in 
your own Some, to oes = important position. If you are 
now emplo you ne not give up your present work. 
Three nandvod and fifty LaSalle businses experts will help 
you qualify for a position that affords congenial work and 
the highest pay women can command. You can pay for the 


course on our easy terms—a little each 
month if you wish. Mark with an X be- 
low , the kind of training which interests 
you and mailthe coupon now. We will 
send full information regarding the 
fa? peng m3 for women in the special 
field you indicate. Also our valuable 
book *“Ten Years Promotionin One.”" 

Investigate now. There is no cost or 
obligation on your part. 
—_——_—_— 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University” 
Dept. 10350-R 


with an X. 


oO Business _ Commercial Business 
Letter-Writing Spanish English 


oO Banking oO Railway Traffic oO Lew 


(office positions) 


WOMEN doing work that calls for 
ufusual physical exertion enjoy 
arter comfort and security by wearing 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters, They 
stand strain, give long wear and render 
patriotic service by 
Reducing Hosiery Bills 
They prevent tearing and drop stitches 
and thus save stockings. To make sure 
of getting Velvet Grip, look for the clasp 
having the button that is 
OBLONG and ALL RUBBER. 

Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere. 

GEORGE FROST CO., Maxers, Boston 





neutralizes all odors 


of the body 


“Mum” is considered indispensable by 
particular women. ‘They apply it— 
only a little at a time—after the bath, 
and are free from all embarrassment all 


day, no matter how active they may be. 


Get “Mum” today. 


25e—at drug- and department-store 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Business is calling more and more insistently for 
the norma! demand, places 
‘ a thousands of spien- 
did business positions for which women can easily qualify. 
Right now there are opportunities for the expert woman 
: business letters, 
the woman who knows banking methods, the woman who can 
handle pondence, the woman who understands 












icago, Illinois 
Send me information about the opportunities for women 
with special training in the subject which I have marked 
book ““Ten Years Promotion in One.’ 


Higher Business Expert 
Accounting oO Management 0 Bookkeeping 











rOemMaAaANS 
FACE POWDER. 


For 3 years a delightful aid to woman's complez 
ion. Guaranteed satisfactory All tints at all toilet 
counters, or miniature box for 4 cents stamps. 


THE FREEMAN PERFUME CO. 
Dept. 59, Cincinnati, O. 

















$500 F or You 


Any energetic woman, with a little 
spare time, can earn from $5 to $25 a 
month. The work is easy. No ex- 
perience necessary. 


M-Call Company 3.¥- 78S: 
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CROCHET COTTON 
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SPECIAL OFFER —OoOur DESIGN BOOK 

N 1 bas 32 pages of handsome. uselul design 

nicely ustrated. For 2c in silver hict 

cludes Ailing cost we w send a copy, and 

te introduce DEXTER CORDONNET we will 

also send, FREE. a ball of N 40, white 


DEXTER YARN CO. 
Dept. 3K, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
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and Typewriting 


AT HOME! 
The New Way 
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Save hall the time 
and two-thirds the 
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big salary We 
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pewriting speed 
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Entire Course on Trial 
Backed by 17 years’ successful teaching by mail 
The New Way takes the mystery out of shorthand 
and typewriting amazingly 
easy claded free 


makes 
Complete business tra g 
Write for Particulars 
Send in your ame ow 0 
book and special offer The New 
and Typewriting is enabling so many others to 
earn $25 to $40 a week that you will do yourself a 
big injustice if you do not write at once for the 
book. Write NOW to 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 13370 College Hill, Springheld, Ohie 
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a postal for free 
Way in Shorthand 
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w Amberola in your own bome bef: 
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For Our New Edison Book. Send 
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See how 8 Piecimont Red Cedar Chest protects 

Woolens, Furs, Plumes from moths, mice, 
@ust,damp. % beautiful designs to select from. 

Use it 15 days FREE. A Piedmont will pay for iteelf In 
what it saves. Lasts a lifetime. Ideal gift for wedding or 
le Our biz illustrated catalog prepaid FREE to 
you. rite for it today 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 68- Statesville, N. C, 








YOU CAN MAKE MONEY-oy 


OTHER WOMEN DO-—YOU CAN 
selling our exclusive Dress Goods, Suitings, Waist 
ings, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Silks. ete part or 
whole time. No money or experience necessary — we 
teach you—distinctive designs. Samples FREE. Write to day 


Mitchell & Church Co., 433 Water St, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Uncle Sam’s 
Correspondence Course 


The McCall Washington Bureau, 4035 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C.. was es- 
tablished to keep our readers in close touch with 
the Government. This month we plan to acquaint 
you with some of the best of the Government 
booklets written for housekeepers and mothers 
especially. We will be pleased to obtain for 
you, as long as the edition lasts, copies of any of 
the booklets described below. Always enclose a 
three-cent stamp with your request, to cover part 
of the Bureau's expenses. 


Child Care 


UNDE R the title 


eral Children’s 
booklet which every mother of children 
from two to six years should have. The 
booklet is the third of a series, the first two 
of which were “Prenatal Care” and “Infant 
Care.” It deals with proper food, cloth- 
ing, sleep, play, education, health and hy- 


the Fed- 
issued a 


“Child Care,” 
Bureau has 


giene, and contains a wealth of information 
which is needed daily Our Washington 
Bureau will be pleased to obtain a copy for 
you 


Home Bread Making 


READ and Bread Making in the Home,” 

compiled in the Office of Home 
Economics, will be a help in your bread 
making The leaflet gives directions for 
measuring, mixing and molding, and care 
of the dough and baking. The leaflet also 
contains numerous recipes for breads, rolls, 
and biscuits made by both the short and 
long sponge processes 


Use of Wheat-Flour Substitutes 


HE Office of Home Economics has issued 

a booklet which will be of great help at 
the present time in using the required wheat 
substitutes. The leaflet contains about 20 
pages of recipes using wheat-flour substi- 
tutes in bread, biscuits, gems, muffins, cakes 
and pastry 


Food for Young Children 


OES your child’s menu trouble you? 
Are you giving him sufficient nourish- 
ment and as great a variety as is safe? 
Your Government has prepared a booklet 
which will help you greatly. It contains 
suggested menus, gives directions for pre- 
paring many simple, tempting dishes, and 
illustrates methods of serving. It is a book- 
let all mothers of small children should 
have. ‘ 
Home Conveniences 


OUR Government has issued a booklet 

on home conveniences which will be 
helpful to every housewife. It contains il- 
lustrations and working directions for a 
home-made kitchen cabinet, fireless-cooker, 
sponge box, dish-drainer, serving-tray, fold- 
ing ironing-board, iceless refrigerator, cold 
storage box, butter- and cheese-making 
equipment, and numerous other little con- 
veniences. Send for this booklet and enjoy 
these home-made helps 


Your Garret As It May Be 


[Continued from page 16) 


Very often there is a finished room in 
the attic which can be made into an at- 
tractive sewing-room. One woman removed 
the trunks and boxes from a room of this 
kind, covered the plastered walls with a 
creamy yellow cold-water paint, varnished 
the floor, hung yellow and black cretonne 
curtains at the windows, a hanging basket 
of ferns near by, painted an old extension 
table and a discarded porch chair to match 
the walls, cushioned chairs to match the 
curtains and reveled in having a place to 
sew without cluttering up the entire house 
A similar room, fitted up with bench and 
tools, makes a much better place for the 
man of the house to work than a dark nook 
in the cellar 

In these days of small and compact 
houses, the servant's room is always a prob- 
lem. An attractive room makes a positive 
appeal to every woman and a pleasant bed- 
room will do much toward making a house- 
maid satisfied with her position. The gar- 
ret is the logical place for such a room, 
since the maid’s leisure hours are spent 
away from the family. When there is room 
enough in the garret, it requires only a few 
dollars’ worth of materials and a little work 
to contrive sleeping- and living-rooms ad- 
joining, where the maid may entertain her 
friends with a semblance of dignity which 
will add to her self-respect and remove 
much that is undesirable from her position 
in the household 
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answer is Pompeian First apply Pompeian DAY Cream (va 
It softens the skin and protects it from dust and eather: also set 
a powder toundatior Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM l 
apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder \t once y have an added 
charm of beauty, and with a fragrance whi captivates the sense 
These three beauty aids ca be use eparate or together as a 
“Complete Beauty Toilette I are guaranteed pure and fe | 
the makers of the famous Pompeian MASSAGE Crear Pompeia 
NIGHT Cream and Pompeian HAIR MASSAGI 
Pompeian DAY Cream uebing. : 
an exquisite dainty pertu Sold gwist 
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REST Must BALANCE EXERCISE 


N the healthy human machine repair equalizes 
wear. The greatest source of repair is sleep. 

| The tired body needs the repose yielded by the re- 1} 
Ht sponsive Sealy Sanitary Tuftless Mattress. There } 
it} is blissful comfort-for weary muscles and nerves in } 
| its luxurious depth. | 
] The Sealy Mattress is “a pillow for the body” com- 
posed of air-woven long fibre cotton. The peculiar 
smoothness and elasticity of the Sealy are enduring 
qualities—the Sealy is the mattress which never 
requires re-making. 
A booklet explaining why thousands of folk have 

| Sealyized their beds for health’s sake will be sent 
you, along with some smart covering samples and 

the names of Sealy dealers in your community. 


MATTRESS 
| COMPANY 


i] SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 
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HOLMES & EDWARDS 
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1 “SILVER INLAID” 
wons and fork n this qual 
inently protected where 
wear comes back 
ind handle—by blocks 
ilver inlaid under the all-ove 
ilver plating Pieces marked 


INLAID’’ are puaranteed ; 


WEAR-PROOF PLATI 
factory service at less 
same patterns, Holmes 
“Wear-Proof Plate’ 
vV H-E*") insures the pur 
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irkable durability by 
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Our Housekeeping Exchange 





Conducted by 
Helen Hopkins 


Fruit FoR THE Boys 
IN Camp will arrive in 
good condition if it is 
dipped in paraffin before 
being packed.—lI am = 
Cobalt, Canada 


TABLE Jack-o'-Lan 
TERNS FROM ORANGES ar 
quickly made with a sharp 
knife by cutting out the 
features from the yellow 
surface, leaving the white 
skin exposed. If a slice is 
cut from the top, the pulp scooped out and 
mixed with other fruits, and the cavity re- 
tilled, you have a dainty fruit cup—Mrs 
M. L. M., Lancaster, Ohio 


For WHEELING THE AsH-BarrEL, col- 
lecting cut grass and weeds, etc., a con- 
venient cart may be made as follows: Take 
a shallow wooden box about eighteen by 
thirty inches; nail a stout board six inches 
wide on the bottom across one end, and on 
this board fasten the wheels from an old 
roller-skate, one wheel each side of the box 
and a few inches from the lower end \ 
narrow board five feet long fastened the 
length of the box down the center of the 
bottom, and extending beyond the box, 
forms a handle—Mrs. O. M., Omaha, Ne- 
braska 


Prunes Get a New Ftavor if a few 
whole cloves are put into the pan in which 
they are cooking Mrs. C. C. H., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


WuHen Cooxrnc SovasH AND PuMPKIN 
wash the vegetable, remove a piece from 
one end and scoop out seeds and pulp. Put 
half a cupful of water in an ordinary tube 
cake tin, place the pumpkin or squash in it 
to bake, with the cavity of the vegetable 
over the tube. This conveys heat and steam 
to all parts, thereby cooking it quickly 
When done, the skin will peel off like paper 
and there will be no moisture —Mrs. G. E 
W., Concord, New Hampshire 


Ir YARN 1s THOROUGHLY STEAMED while 
in the hank, garments made from it will not 
shrink when washed—L. B., Jonesboro, 
Arkansas 


CrustLess Sanpwicu Loaves are baked 
in one-pound baking-powder cans. Sepa- 
rate the dough 
for a one-pound 





Pretty TrimMMING For Sirk Wairsts is 


made of machine-stitching. Wind the bob- 
bin of the sewing-machine with sewing silk 
and thread the machine with knitting or 
crochet silk. Lengthen stitch considerably, 
loosen upper tension, leaving shuttle thread 
as usual. The looser the tension, the pret- 
tier the stitching. Use large needle-—Mrs. 
G. R., Brooklyn, New Yor‘: 


Wuen Bastinc Lone Seams you will 
save much time and work if you will have 
a box of clips or paper fasteners by you 
und use them to clip together the edges of 
the cloth—Mrs. L. IL, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts 


Wrinc Out Hor Frannets for appli- 
cation in tame of sickness by using as tools 
a fork and a™potato-ricer. Keep a pan of 
water over a flame, drop the flannels in it, 
lift with a fork into the ricer, press, and re- 
move. Wringing flannels, burning hot, will 
thus lose all terrors —Mrs. I. R. F., Salem, 
Oregon. 


For MAHOGANY FURNITURE a small fine- 
haired whisk broom covered with an old 
silk handkerchief makes an excellent duster. 
It avoids the usual moist finger-prints.— 


Mrs. F. V. B., Cuba, Wisconsin 


Loose Snap Fasteners in the bottom 
of a box are hard to find. When discard- 
ing an article, pierce a strip of strong paper 
or thin cardboard with a darning needle, 
insert the snaps, roll up the strip and place 
it in a machine drawer for future use.—V. 
M. M., Brooklyn Manor, Long Island 


Wen You Want to BUTTONHOLE an 
article and have no stamping materials, try 
the following: Draw a straight line where 
the edge is to be, then lay a_ button 

(one with two 
holes) exactly on 





the middle of the 





loaf of bread into 

four parts; grease 

four pans and al 

low the dough to 

rise in them until 

they are nearly all kinds. 


full. Sandwiches 
from these loaves 
fit nicély into 
empty cracker- 
boxes, already 
lined with waxed 
paper.— Mrs. F 
L., Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


tribution. 


enclosed. 


FiFTy OR 
SEVENTY - Five 








We want your best sugges- 
tions for saving time, money 
and strength in housework of 
We will pay one 
dollar for each available con- 
Ideas not original 
with the sender cannot be ac- 
cepted. Unaccepted manuscripts 
will be returned if an ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope is convenient. An old 


Address Housekeeping Ex- 
change, McCall’s Magazine, 236- 
250 West 37th Street, New York. 


line; draw a half 
circle, move the 
button down a 
little, and draw 
another half circle. 
K. N. B., North 
Devon, Canada. 


Our CAaKE- 
GREASER is very 


bottle that had 
originally con- 
tained whiting for 
shoes was thor- 
oughly washed 
and scalded, and 














Extra NAILs in 

the soles of chil- 

dren’s shoes will make them last twice as 
long as usual—Mrs. A. B., St. Croix Falls, 
Wisconsin 


An Economicat CLotnHes Hamper is 
devised from a tall basket in which bananas 
are shipped. Saw it off to the second hoop 
if it seems too tall. Cover both inside and 
outside with glazed wall-paper spread thick 
with paste. Secure it on the outside first ; 
then bring it over and down the inside, lay 
ing pleats at the bottom to make it fit 
Make a lid of cardboard, cover it on both 
sides to match. Holes may be punched in 
lid for ventilation—A. McK., Charleston, 
Illinois 


Dust Witt Nor Serrre So THickLy 
on objects in a room with a hard-wood 
floor if the dry mop is used before the 
broom instead of after—Mrs. W. A. N.,, 
Belfast, Maine 


then filled with 
fresh lard. The 
swab is always clean and greased, and the 
stopper keeps out dust.—Mrs. D. C. W., 
Bucyrus, Kansas 


Wuen ButTonHOLING AN EpcE around 
serviettes, handkerchiefs, etc., draw a single 
thread at the edge of the basted hem. This 
will insure a perfectly even buttonhole edge 
and will enable you to work faster. The 
space, caused by the drawing of the thread, 
cannot be detected after the article is laun- 
dered.—B. O., Chipman, Canada 


Keep THermos-Botrie Corks from be- 
coming soaked by dipping them in melted 
paraffin. The holes will be stopped up as 
well—M. A. F., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Wuen Ortinc THE Meat GrinpDER or 
egg-beater put a few drops of glycerine in 
the crevices. This leaves no taste in food. 
—V. P. T., North Beverly, Massachusetts. 
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[Continue 


But Keith interrupted her once more, 
and Susan was forced to content herself 
with leading the boy out on to the veranda 
There they walked back and forth. A girl's 
voice cried shrilly from the street : 

“Hullo, Keith, how do you do? We're 


awfully glad to see you out again.” 

The boy started violently. 

“Susan, I—I'm tired. I want to go in 
now,” he begged 

“Keith, it’s Mazie—Mazie and Doro- 
thy,” came the high-pitched voice again 

But Keith turned his head quite away 
as he groped for the door to go in 

In the hall he drew a choking breath 

“Susan, I don’t want to go out there to 
walk any more! I don’t want to go any 
where where anybody’ll see me.” 

“Shucks! See you, indeed! Why, we're 
goin’ to be so proud of you we'll want the 
whole world to see you.” 

But Keith only shook his head again 
And Susan, looking at his pale, constrained 
face, led him to a chair in his room and 
made him comfortable. Then she went 
downstairs and shut herself in until she 
could stop her “fool cryin’ over nothin’.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
N RS. NETTIE COLEBROOK came at 
half-past five She was a_ small, 
nervous-looking woman with pale blue eves 
and pale yellow hair. She greeted her 
brother with a burst of tears. 

“Oh, Daniel, Daniel, how can you stand 
it—how can you stand it?” she cried 
throwing herself upon the man’s shoulder 
“There, Nettie, control yourself, do! 
“But how can you stand it ?—your only 

blind?” wailed Mrs. Colebrook 
“TI notice some things have to be stood 
observed Susan, who was waiting to escort 
her visitor upstairs to her room 

Mrs Colebrook stopped sobbing at 
once, and drew herself haughtily erect. 

“And, pray, who is this?” she demanded 

“Well, ‘this’ happens to be the hired 
girl, and she’s got some biscuits in the 
oven. If you'll be so ma’am, I'll 
show you upstairs to your room.” 

“Daniel!” appealed Mrs. Colebrook 
aghast. But her brother, with a helpless 
gesture, had turned away. With heightened 
color and a muttered “Impertinence!” Mrs 
Colebrook turned and followed Susan 

“I swept, but I didn’t have no time to 
dust,” she announced, as they went in 
“There’s a duster in that little bag ther: 
There’s towels in the top drawer, and you'll 
have to fill the pitcher every day, ‘cause 
there’s a crack an’ it leaks. Is there any- 
thing more you want ?” 

“Thank you. That will be all I requirs 
answered Mrs. Colebrook frigidly 

“All right, ma’am.” 


son 


good, 


When Susan went downstairs and her 
strident call for supper rang through the 
hall, Mrs. Colebrook sought her brother in 


the studio 

“Daniel, what in the world is the mean- 
ing of that ?” she began sharply 

“That? Oh, that is Susan’s—er- 
bell,” shrugged the man 

“You mean that that is her usual 
method of summoning you to meals and 
you stand it?” 

“Oh, come, come: You 
stand. I have tried to stop it 

“Tried to stop it!” 


supper 


don't under 


“Yes. Oh, well, try yourself, if you 
think it’s so easy. Try it.” 
“Try it! I sha’n't try; I shall stop it.” 


In the dining-room a disapproving Su- 
san stood by the table 

“T thought you wasn’t ever comin’ 
hash is gettin’ cold.” 
Mrs. Colebrook gasped audibly 
“Yes, yes, I know,” murmured Mr. Bur- 

“But we're here now, Susan.” 
“What will Master Keith have for sup- 
per?” Mrs. Colebrook asked 

“He’s had it ma’am,” Susan replied 

Mrs. Colebrook bit her lip 

“Hereafter, Susan, I will take up Mas- 
ter Keith’s meals myself.” 

There was no reply—in words 

After supper, Mrs. Colebrook went 
into the kitchen. 

“You may prepare oatmeal and dry 
toast and a glass of milk for Master Keith 


The 


ton 


out 


to-morrow morning, Susan 

“He won't eat ‘em. He don’t like ‘em 
not none of them thins.” 

“T think he will, if I tell him to. At all 


events, you may prepare them as I said.” 
Susan’s lips came together, and Mrs 
Colebrook left the kitchen 
Keith did not eat his toast and oatmeal 
the next morning, though his aunt sat on 
the edge of the bed and attempted to feed 
him herself with a spoon. 


from pa 


Keith turned his 
said he didn’t want any breakfast 

“Of course you don't want any break 
fast, you poor, sightless lamb. And I don't 
blame you. But you must eat, dear.” 

But Keith turned his face even more de 
terminedly to the wall, and said he guessed 
he would get up and be dressed 

“Oh, Keithie, are you well enough, dear? 
Are you sure you are strong enough ?” 

“Of course I'm well enough,” insisted the 
boy irritably 

“Then I'll get 
help you dress.” 

“I don’t want any help.” 

“Why, Keithie, you'll have to have help 
Where are your clothes, dear?” 

“I don't know. I don't want ’em. I 


face to the wall and 


your clothes, dear, and 


I don't want to get up, after all 

ALL right, dear, you sha’n't. That's the 

’ better way, I think myself. Now try to 
to sleep if you can I'll put this little bell 


right by your hand on the bed; and you 
must ring if you want anything,” she fin- 
ished, hurrying out with the tray 

“Master Keith is going to 

id to Susan in the kitchen 
a bell within reach of his hand, 
all you if he wants anything 
out to get a little air 

“All right, ma’am.” Susan kept right on 
with the dish she was drying, and when 
she made sure that Mrs. Colebrook was 
safely away, she crossed the kitchen and 
lifted the napkin off the breakfast tray 

“Humph! I thought as much! But I 
was ready for you, my lady. Toast and 
oatmeal, indeed!” Susan strode to the stove 
nd took from the oven a plate of deliciou 


sleep ” she 
“I have left 
and he will 
I am going 


breakfast. Two minutes later she tapped 
at Keith’s door and entered the room 

“Here's your breakfast, boy.” she an 
nounced cheerily 

“I didn’t want any breakfast came 
rossly from the bed 

“Of course you didn’t want that break 
fast,” scoffed Susan airily; “but you just 
look and see what I've brought you! 

“What have you gotr Let me see?” 
He was sitting up now. “Hash—and 
johnny-cake!” he cried, as she set the tray 
before him, and he dropped his fingers 
lightly on the contents of the tray. “And 
don't they smell good! I don't know—lI 

" 


I am hungry, after al 

“Of course you're hungry! Now eat it 
quick, or I'll be sick! Just think what'll 
happen if that blessed aunt of your’ comes 
an’ finds me feedin’ you red-flannel hash 
and johnny-cake! See that you eat it up 
every scrap.” And when he had finished, 
she went to the closet for his clothes 

Half way back across the room, clothes 
in hand, she was brought to a sudden halt 
by a peremptory: 

“What in the world is the 
It.was Mrs. Nettie 

“Keith’s goin’ to get up 

“Very well, then, that will do 
go. I will help him dress 


fuess 


meaning of 
Cole brook 


this?” 


You may 


“I don’t want any help,” declared 
Keith 
“Why, Keithie, darling, of course you 


want help! You forget, dear You can't 
see now, and—” 

“Oh, no, I don’t forget,” cut in Keith 
bitterly. “But I don’t want to get up, any 
how. What’s the use of gettin’ up? I can't 
do anything!” And he fell back on the 


bed with his face to the wall 
“There, there, dear, you are ill and 
overwrought,” cried Mrs. Colebrook. “It is 


just as I said, you are not fit to get up.’ 
Then, to Susan, sharply: “You may put 
Master Keith's clothes back in the closet 
He will not need them to-day.” 

“No, ma’am, I don’t think he will need 
them—now.” Susan’s eyes flashed, but she 
hung the clothes back in the closet, picked 








up the tray, and left. The battle was on 
and Susan meant to see it through 
[Continued in the November M ] 
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HE most com 
T mon and fatal 
diseases in 
temperate climates 
t all ages are the 
diseases 
piratory 
tract, especially 
those affecting the 
lun These dis- 
ea cause prob- 
ibly one-third of 
ill sickness and 
ire responsible for 
fully one-quarter 
of all deaths. Their 
importance, too, Is 
largely in reased 
from the practical and economic viewpoint, 
because their greatest prevalence and the 
greatest fatality from them occur in the 
early and middle periods of life—the time 
of greatest activity and usefulness. Still, 
one of these diseases, pneumonia, remains 
the most common and fatal disease, even 
to old age 
In the strict sense, all of these diseases 
are preventable and therefore unnecessary 
Pasteur once said that all diseases caused 
by germs can be prevented. We now know 
that these diseases are all due to infections; 
they are all caused by disease germs entering 
the body from without and, therefore, as 
judged by this standard, 
they should all be pre 


By Hermann M. Biggs, 


Commissioner of Health, 


McCall's Magazine for October, 


How Can We Keep Well? 


The First of a Series of Articles on the _ is’ comrtted so 


and their prevention which apply to them 
all, and which I will consider in this ar- 
ticle, while the diseases themselves are of 
such a vital and practical importance to 
every one that I wish to devote the articles 
on health in McCall's Magazine for several 
months to their consideration 


T seems particularly fitting that this 
should be done at this time, because the 
prevalence of these diseases begins to in- 

crease in the early autumn. The opening 
of the schools, the beginning of cooler 
weather and the shutting of doors and 
windows, the assembling and often crowd- 


years when it was 
under my _ direc- 
tion. This institu- 
tion, which has 
accommodations 
for 600 patients, 


that all inmates, 
with the exception 


Communicable Diseases of the Air Passages _ sit® {h: exxption 


M.D., LL.D. 


State of New York 


firmary patients, 
must sleep and eat 
out of doors at all 
seasons and in all 
conditions of 
weather. In de- 
signing the build- 
ing, it was my de- 
liberate purpose to provide only open-air 
quarters, so that patients could not at any 
time sleep or live within four walls 

The institution is situated in the Shawan 
gunk Mountains at an elevation of about 
1,100 feet, and the climate in winter is severe, 
the thermometer often registering below 
zero Fahrenheit for a number of days in suc- 
cession, and not infrequently it goes to ten 
or more degrees below zero Fahrenheit 

The patients come almost entirely from 
the tenement-house population of New 
York City and have been accustomed to 
living and sleeping in close rooms, often 
entirely without light or ventilation. More- 
over, they are ill with 
pulmonary _ tuberculosis 








ventable 

Practically, however, 
under the present condi 
tions of life in most com 
munities and especially in 
the crowded cities, and 
with our present know!l- 
edge, these diseases are 
only in part preventable 
because it is possible only 
in part to control the 
ources from which the 
infections arise. That they 
are preventable to a great 
extent, however, is certain 

There are numerous 
forms of infections in the 








LLNESS is expensive. 


cines, nurses and doctors. 
more than in ordinary times, we must plan to avoid 
this often unnecessary expenditure by preventing ill- he to ccmeeums to ante 
ness in ourselves and our families. 
pecially glad to welcome Dr. Biggs’ timely plan for a 
series of special articles that will help our home women and 
learn the right ways to take care of illness—and, 
better yet, to prevent it. 


The Editor. 


The debit side of its ledger 

is written in terms of discomforture, strength of 
caretakers, loss of wages of patient, money for medi- 
This fall and winter, even facts, 


So we are es- 


—a chronic disease of the 
air passages— and they 
are almost invariably in 
very poor general con- 
dition. 

Notwithstanding these 
which would ap 
parently render such per- 
sons especially suscepti- 


and particularly unfit to 
resist changes of weather 
extremes of tem- 
perature, they are at once 
put out of doors to live 
and sleep at all seasons 
of the year, even in the 
coldest weather of win- 














air passages of the body 
but only the more im 
portant ones will be 
mentioned. These include most of the 
catarrhal colds (which are highly infective 
ind the communicability of which is a mat- 
ter of common observation in every house- 
hold), grippe, laryngitis, whooping-cough, 
bronchitis, pneumonia and _ tuberculosis 
rhere are a number of other very important 
diseases in which the infective agents enter 
wholly or in part by the air passages, 
which for various reasons are not included 
in this group—they are, for example, phar- 
yngitis, tonsilitis, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, etc. Pharyngitis and tonsilitis usually 
accompany and produce in part the symp- 
toms associated with the catarrhal colds and 
grippe, but there are other varieties of in- 
llammation of the tonsils and throat which 
may remain localized in the throat and 
which are not infective, or at least they are 
not ordinarily produced by germs received 
from without the body; these forms are 
but little, if at all, communicable 


ISORDERS of digestion and nutrition 
D also contribute largely to the devel- 
opment of some forms of tonsilitis 
and pharyngitis, and syphilis may produce 
1 very severe and chronic inflammation in 
the nose, throat and larynx 
Diphtheria, measles and scarlet fever 
ire only in part local affections of the air 
passages, although the germs producing 
these diseases are usually received in this way 
I'he important symptoms and results affect 
other parts of the body as much as the 
throat, and they are not regarded, therefore, 
is primary diseases of the respiratory tract 
There are certain fundamental facts 
with reference to these infectious diseases 


NEURASTHENTIA 


M.C., New York 
ancl ier I feel 
table, uneasy and 

1 about mysell 

the time The 

t tells me that 
not sick, but I 

and nervous 


tigo, see spots 


is enclosed for reply. 


before my eyes, have 
sins over the kidneys and heart, and am generally 
sed and wretched What is the cause of 


What can I do to relieve this feeling? 


You are probably suffering from “nerves 
and grouches,” or in other words, neuras- 
thenia, so-called. If so, however, the nerves 
have little to do with it. To cure such a 
“nervous” affection, you must overhaul not 
only your body but your mind. Given a 
thoroughly healthy body, it is seldom that 
a grouch can take root in the mind. A 
thorough search must be made for bodily 
defects or infections. In the absence of 
these, the remedy for neurasthenia lies 
largely in your own hands. It is not fair to 
yourself or those about you, to lose control 
of yourself or become self-centered. First 
have a thorough physical examination to 
exclude physical causes, and any defects 


pneumonia, grippe, or any other 
McCall's Magazine, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 
personally through the mail any health question, provided a stamped, self-addressed envelope 


ing of large numbers of people in closed 
places, theaters, street cars, churches, 
assembly halls, etc., and all of those trans- 
formations in our habits of life which are 
incident to the gradual change of season 
from summer to winter and from the open- 
air life of the warm weather to the closed, 
restricted, shut-in life of winter, largely 
contribute to this result. All of these con- 
ditions assist in bringing about the close 
contact of people with each other under 
circumstances most favorable to the direct 
transference of the infective agents from 
the sick to the well, as well as from the 
unsusceptible and healthy “bacillus car- 
riers” to the susceptible persons in contact 
with them. Thus the areas of infection 
extend in ever-widening circles as_ the 
winter passes, and the maximum amount of 
sickness from these diseases, and for that 
matter from all infectious diseases, occurs 
in the late winter or early spring months— 
February, March and April. Their preval- 
ence and fatality is further contributed to 
at this time because of the impaired vitality 
of a large section of the population, caused 
by the confinement indoors and the ex- 
posure out of doors to severe cold and to 
the rigors of winter 

The highest death-rate of the year oc- 
curs at this season 

It is usually thought that these diseases 
are caused primarily by exposure to cold, 
and often we take the greatest care to 
protect ourselves from fresh air and 
cold in winter. How wrong this view is is 
well shown by the experience at the New 
York Municipal Sanatorium for Tubercu- 
losis at Otisville, N. Y., for a number of 


ter. Experience has 
shown that this course is 
not only devoid of danger but is the best 
one, for they do not contract pneumonia 
nor any oth®«_acute respiratory disease, and, 
as a rule, almost immediately the symptoms 
of their pulmonary tuberculosis begin to 
improve. 


T is a most remarkable and significant fact 
that during the period of nine years, in 
which I was in charge of this institution, 

not a single case of acute lobar pneumonia 
occurred among the patients, although the 
daily census in later years was from 500 
to 600. The reason for this is obvious: the 
regulations of the institution are stringent 
in relation to the disposal of the sputum 
and as to covering the nose and mouth in 
coughing and sneezing. These regulations 
are strictly enforced—one violation brings 
a reprimand and a second is followed by 
the immediate discharge of the patient. 

We have, therefore, in this institution 
those sanitary regulations strictly observed 
which are necessary to prevent the spread 
of the infectious diseases of the respiratory 
tract, and which we would like to see ob- 
served in every community and in every 
household. The influences of overcrowding, 
bad ventilation and close contact are of 
course also removed. 

It becomes evident that to prevent these 
diseases we must educate all sections of 
the population as to the absolute necessity, 
for their own protection, of the observance 
and enforcement of these simple rules 

In subsequent articles the different dis- 
eases of the air passages and their causa- 
tion, prevention and treatment will be con- 
sidered separately. 





Health Questions Answered 


If you want any further information concerning the prevention and care of tuberculosis, 
able write to Dr. Arthur R. Guerard, care of 
Dr. Guerard will answer 





should be treated. Stop thinking about 
yourself and think of others. Eat good 
nourishing food, get all the sleep you can 
with wide open windows, and take regular 
outdoor exercise. Then you will soon for- 
get that you have any nerves. 


THE HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE SCARE 

G. O., Wisconsin.—I have been told that I 
have a high blood pressure. I am over 50 years 
of age and am worried about myself. Is high 
blood pressure dangerous? 


High blood pressure, and sometimes low 
blood pressure, slight thickening of the 
arteries and traces of albumin in the urine 
may be said to be the danger signals that 
suggest the importance of care to prevent 
degenerative disease. The individual's mode 
of life should be ordered with regard to 


diet, exercise, 
sleep, work, etc., 
and the circulation 
safeguarded and a 
normal mental 
poise maintained. 
If all excesses are 
avoided, a fairly 
high blood pres- 
sure in a man of over fifty years of age 
may be well carried. But a blood pressure 
higher than normal should be kept under 
medical observation. 


DURATION OF PREGNANCY 


F. P., North Carolina —Am expecting to be 
confined with my first baby. (1) When did I be 
come pregnant, and when may I expect the baby 
to be born? (2) When are the movements of the 
child felt? (3) Would a 7 months’ baby live? 


You probably became pregnant just 
after your last menstrual period. If so, you 
may expect to be confined in about 278 
days, dating from the end of the last men- 
strual flow. (2) The first movements of 
the child are usually felt in about 4 to 
4% months. (3) A7 months’ baby may be 
born alive but is usually delicate. 
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felt he was trying to sway her. Not con 
sciously, perhaps, but he drove her toward 
flippancy, the better to keep him off 

A car came round the curve. She found 
a seat easily. As she glanced about, the 
current of her thoughts was diverted by a 
man just seating himself diagonally across 
the aisle. Eight years had passed since she 
had seen him last. But she recognized him 
at once. There was no question but what 
it was Richard Harper. As she studied his 
profile, she wondered if he were still plod 
ding along in Innisville 

Even as a girl, she had had an intoler 
ance for the Innisville youth. But Richard 
had been different. His eyes were set to 
ward the city. It was one of the bonds be 
tween them. For a time her vision of the 
future had been merged in his 

The death of his father had changed 
this. Richard had relinquished his purpose 
He had felt it his duty to stay in Innisvilk 
The quarrel that precipitated had been a 
violent one. 

Richard Harper turned, as if subcon 
sciously drawn by her scrutiny. He an 
swered her smile of greeting, and crossed 
and seated himself beside her 

“So,” she said, “you haven't 
me.” 

That was not what she would have said 
on second thought. But, with him there, 
she was conscious of a stirring of old memo 
ries. How much she had forgotten! 

He gazed at her from under the level 
line of his eyebrows—an old trick of his 

“No,” he said, “hardly that.” He seemed 
to be renewing his memory with details of 
her appearance. “You haven't been back 

Lorna shook her head, with a half em 
barrassed smile. “I've always intended to 
go back for a visit,” she said. And she had 
“But I’ve been busy—terribly busy.” 

Richard did not ask the inevitable ques 
tion. He still studied her 

“I suppose,” she broke in 
ville is still Innisville ?” 

The level line of his eyebrows lifted a 
little. “Everything changes,” he said, and 
with a suggestion of humor, added, *‘ ‘Even 
you are changed.” 

“Innisville changed,” she protested 
“Don’t tell me Merton's has become a de- 
partment store!” 

His lips twitched. “Hardly that.” 

“How is your mother?” 

“She died almost six years ago,” he said 

Lorna said the proper thing. But under 
her words ran a current of disapproving 
thought. His mother had died and be had 
stayed in Innisville! 

“Are you still in Merton's?” 

“Yes—and no.” Answering her ques- 
tioning glance he added, “I bought him out 
just before mother died. He was anxious 
to sell and it seemed a good opportunity.” 

A good opportunity! What had become 
of his old ambition? She felt an impulse 
to goad him. 

“Richard—why have you never come to 
the city?” she demanded. “You used to 
dream such dreams!” 

The level line of his eyebrows lifted 
again. “I remember,” he admitted. “I did 
think of it after mother died, but I thought 
it best to go on.” 

Lorna brushed this aside 
ever regret it?” 

He evaded the question, though his eyes 
met hers squarely 

“Don’t you,” he asked, 
ing lost Innisville ?” 

The suggestion 


lorgotten 


“that Innis 


“Don't you 


“ever regret hav- 


was one at which she 
had always scoffed. Yet, under the gaze of 
Richard’s compelling eyes, searching be 
neath the overlay of—was it wistfulness 
she felt something stir within her—a vision 
—a narrow road flanked by graying fence 
rails and in the middle distance, the little 
brown house in which her aunt had lived 

It held her a moment. And with the 
vision came a vague doubt—was the career 
she had achieved, the high tension under 
which she lived, her ideal, or only a youth 
ful ambition which she had made come 
true but which, after all, might not satisfy 
her woman’s heart ? 

“You come to Boston often?” 

“Three or four times a year.” 

“And you've never been to see me.” 

“I wanted to,” he said—and her gaze 
fell before his—“but I was afraid that as 
yet I hadn't justified myself in your eyes.” 

Lorna was feminine enough to thrill to 
the implication of that. “You'll come to 
see me,” she said, “to-morrow ?” 

Richard hesitated the fraction of a sec- 
ond. “I'll be glad to.” 

“Promise”—she had not missed the sug- 
gestion of some mental reservation 

He nodded and she felt curiously happy 
But all she said was: “I get off here.” 

[Continued on page 26) 
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It Must 


Brushing teeth without ending the film 
is pretty nearly useless. Millions of peo 
ple know that. They find that brushed 
teeth still discolor, still decay And sta 
tistics show that tooth troubles are con- 
Stantly increasing. 

A slimy film which you feel on your 
teeth is the cause of most tooth troubles 
It gets into crevices and stays, resisting 
the tooth brush. 

That film is what discolors, not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
ood which ferments and forms acid. It 


A Week 


The results of Pepsodent are so evident 
so quick, that a week's use is convincing 
And we offer that test at our cost. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant ofalbumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis 
solve it, then to constantly prevent its 
accumulation, 


Ordinary pepsin will not serve this pur 
pose. It must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 


But science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. It is that 
method—used only in Pepsodent 
which makes possible this efficient appli- 
cation 


After a great many tests made by dental 
authorities, Pepsodent is recognized as the 
way to fight this film. And now we urge 
everyone to prove it in their homes. 
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of germs breed in it. They 
are the chief cause of pyor 
wrecks the 


found a way to daily 
Able authorities have 
tests It is em- 


Science has now 
combat that film. 
proved it by clinical 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent 
which countless dentists are now urging 
It is bound to supersede old methods with 
everyone who knows it. 


Will Show 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch re- 
sults. Note how clean your teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of that 
slimy film. See how your teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears 

Stop your inefficient methods for one 
week. See how much more Pepsodent 
accomplishes. Then judge for yourself 
what to do in the future. 

Cut out the coupon now. 
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Rainbow’s End 


They parted on the platform and she 
1 the square Van had 
uld be there in the machine 
She glanced about, without seeing Van 
She was surprised; still, it was four twenty 
five, and she had not promised definitely 
It was useless to wait She considered 
what she should do. She really ought to go 
back to the office but she felt both distaste 
and, an instant later, the warning pressure 


the back of her head hat was begin 
ning to worry her 

She brought her mind back to the ques 
tion at hand. Van had probably telephoned 
er at the office Of course he would want 

to join him to-morrow. But he would 


Richard was coming 
then that she had for 
1 to tell Richard her address 
e turned quickly toward the entrance 
to the station. If he id taken a surface 
he took an elevated, she might 
vertake hin She ran up stairs and just 
caught a train. She telt a pleasurable antici 
pation that she did not try to analyze 
Richard, however, had too much of a 
head start He had been going to the 
Bunker Hill Monument, but Lorna reached 
it without encountering him. She asked the 
keeper if there were any other visitors 
“Only a gentleman who went up a min 


I 

her 

have to be put ofl 
I ke in upon her 


car and 


ute ago,” he replied, respectfully As she 
disappeared into the monument, he observed 
igely: “If they've had a quarrel there’s no 
better place to make it up.” 

Lorna pressed upward, expecting to 


overtake Richard at every turn. Her breath 

e faster, her heart began to pound, but 
he did not slacken her pace She had 
climbed a hundred steps, however—and it 
seemed a thousand—before she saw him 

Richard!” she gasped 

He turned, the light from one of the ob- 
long windows cut in the side of the shaft 
athwart his face But this was not what 


illuminated it 
I—I missed my appointment and I—I 
remembered I hadn't given you my—my 
address,’ she explained 
The blood sang in her ear She saw 
the concern in Richard face and tried to 
ile 
I feel dizzy he said 
He gazed at her, his eyes uncompro 
misin 
I told you you didn't look fit. You're 
not Why do you drive yourself so? What 
ire 1 getting out of ne 
Some purely feminine strain vibrated to 
his tone “I don't know she confessed 


I'd like to pick you up and carry you 
back to Innisville with me—to-night 


She experienced something exquisite 

You can't she reminded him, “be 
cause, you know, you've promised to call 
on me to-morrow 

\ she caught his expression, hers 
changed from playfulness to dismay 

You promised!" she said, quickly 

I'd rather you released me 

Why? 


He considered. Then, his eyes meeting 


hers squarely, he said: “Because I love you 


I always have And it hurts me to see 
what you are doing to yourself If I 
thought I could make you see things dif 


ferently ° 
He left the sentence unfinished She 
od a moment and then a voice, so small 

and strange that she hardly recognized it 

is her own, broke the silence; 

“You might try,” it said 

The color flooded her face; she could 
not meet his eyes 

Lorna—do you mean that you might 

Here it was, the question she had feared 
that she might hear that afternoon—from 
another man’s lips 

She lifted her face to his and caught her 
breat! 

I—I don't know he said, and then 
as if his eves had drawn the words from 
her, “I think perhaps 

She had the sense of being suspended in 
illimitable space If her mind suggested 
that this was madness, that she was per 


mitting herself to be stampeded into ill-con- 
idered action, she did not heed it 
Lorna he said, abruptly, “I want 
you to come to Innisville with me, to-mor 
W There’s a train that leaves at six 


fiftv-eight. That’s frightfully early—but 
will you take it? 

“Oh, Richard! How can I? 
so many things to be thought of 

I want you to think of other things, 
more important things. I want you to get 
a new perspective. Promise,” he persisted 

And she promised. She had a sense of 
being swept along by the current, and this 
was so novel as to be grateful to her 


There are 


said he 


It was not, indeed, until late the next 
afternoon that qualms shook her—the early 
rising and catching the train had been tinged 
with adventure. Now, the work she left 
behind began crowding in upon her 

Richard's eyes were upon her. The feel- 
ing that he read her thoughts was so strong 
that she made a little gesture, half protest 

“You've taken me up by the roots,” she 
said. “I'm—breathless. There's a thousand 
and one things I should have done first , 


“I know it,” he said, with a smile 
That's the reason I took you up—by the 
roots. Don't worry about the business—” 


“How can I help it? To close my desk 
Saturday on unfinished work and not to 
reappear Monday—” 

“I've thought of that We'll wire a 
night letter to your assistant. And if neces 
sary I'm going to lend you Eddie Fiske 

Lorna glanced at him, frankly aston 
ished. She remembered Eddie as a lanky 
awkward youth of fifteen 

“He's changed,” said Richard, “he’s m 
right hand man now and smart—as they 
say in Innisville—as a steel trap.’ ”’ 


Lorna smiled and resolutely put care 
away from her 
“Here we are, Innisville. The motor 


is waiting. There Eddie is now.” 

Lorna glanced with surprise at the 
young chap who had just brought a car to 
a halt at the platform. He looked toward 
them, cap in hand. He was tall and wore a 
modish duster 

“It’s Lorna Lennox, isn't it ?” he said 

Lorna returned his vigorous handclasp 

“Going to drive us over?” asked Rich 
ard 

“You bet,” said Eddie, and Lorna noted 
the affection in his eyes as they turned to 
ward Richard. He reached into his pocket 
and produced a telegram. “Brought this 
over—thought it might interest you.” 

Richard read it without comment. Then 
he said to Eddie 

‘Put Lorna in the car 
in a minute 

Eddie led the way When Lorna had 
eated herself he stood by the side of the 
car In his eyes there lingered the after 
glow of the warmth with which he had 
greeted Richard 

“You think a lot of Richard,” she ven 
tured, impulsively 

“Think a lot of him!” He drew a deep 
breath. “I should say I do. Everybody in 
Innisville—or the county for that matter 

would sell their shoes for him If he 
should leave us—but he won't.” 

Richard returned at that moment. “All 
aboard,” he broke in, and seated himself 
beside Lorna 

Eddie drove 
chance for conversation 
ent,” she said finally 

“Automobiles have made a big change,” 
he explained 

The road turned and they swept down 
into the village square. The old ramshackle 
block that had housed Merton’s and the post 
office, had disappeared, and, with them, 
their time-scarred signs 

The village green was immaculate, a flag 
whipped in the breeze from the peak of the 
gleaming pole. Everything, she thought, 
seemed freshly painted and scrubbed. In 
the old days there had aiways pveen signs of 
decay, a Sagging gate, or uncut grass ten 
glanced about her, bewildered. She had 
been bracing herself, she realized, for some- 
thing quite different 

The car was mounting again. The cot- 
tage her aunt had owned, and which she had 
sold to equip herself for her venture into 
the city, sprang into sight. Eddie stopped 
before it and turned a shining face 

Lorna did not heed him. She was star- 
ing at the cottage. It was no longer 
brown, but white. A portico and a pergola 
had been added, crimson ramblers clam 
bered over trellises Richard led her into 
the living-room. There were book-shelves 
at each end; the library table was flanked 
by bis Lorna looked 


I'll be with you 


swiftly: there was little 
“It’s all differ- 


g, roomy leather chairs 
from it to Richard 

“I bought it,” he said. “And Mis’ 
Fletcher keeps house for me.” 

“Tell me, what else you have been 
doing.” 

“It won't take long. As you know I 
went to work in Merton’s”’—he hesitated 
and she nodded him on. “Summer folks 
had already begun to come to the lake and 
I felt that Merton might treble his trade if 
he went after them. But he couldn’t see it 
—said he wanted to sell out. I finally 
bought him out 

“Then mother died and—well I thought 
of going to the city.” 

[Continued on page 27) 
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To Win the War | 


The Christian Science 
Monitor, as an international 
daily newspaper, presents to 
its readers a clear, calm, and 
exact record of world hap- 
penings, and interprets them 
editorially from the view- 
point of Principle and uni- 
versality. 

The Monitor supports every 
right effort to win the great 
Struggle now engaging our 
national attention. Its fear- 
less exposure of the attempts 
of evil influences to interfere 
in our affairs, aids and en- 
courages all people to united 
service for the certain tri- 
umph of right. 

With its own news-gathering ser- 
vice in every part of the world, 
The Monitor publishes in detail] the 
facts about the most important 
world events, and, through its in- 
ternational circulation, promotes 
a better understanding between 
peoples and nations. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c a copy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. Yearly subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world, $9.00, or 
one month trial subscription for 75c. 


Single copy sent on receipt of a 3c stamp 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. S&S. A. 
Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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Tke STERILIZED 
POWDER PUFF 


The Finest Quality Lamb's Wool 
In Individual Envelopes beor: mq Trade Mork 
showrmngq Lamb's Face in Circle— 

Six Popular Sizes 

10c, 15c, 20c, 25c, 35¢, 50c 

At All Best Dealers’ 
“Protector of All 

e nt Women's Beauty” 
FRE illustrates every detail 

in mekine of HYGIENOL Powder Puffs 
MAURICE LEVY. I5W. 38'"Street Baw pon City 


porter of Famous Creme Simon and 
Societe Hygienique Toilet Products 
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oe Aiea penny. 


eerie ull 
—send us $2 8 mon’ 
Write 
above you wish ( or man 's)—tive us 
fn tn me 


HOOSIER eivces FRE 


To try in your home 30 days free no matter where you live. 
Show your friends, send it back at our expense if you de not 
want to keep it, Million members of families enjoying the 
comforts and pleasures of 


perfect bakers and heaters. beau- 
tifully finished, smooth latest 
ign, guaranteed for years. 
Write for our rts free book show- 
hs, ote 








STOVE 






HOOSIER STOVE co. 
208 State St., Marion, Ind. 


Protect Your Abdomen 
A real successful abdominal Pro- 
tector, (patent Does not roll 
down from top or up from bottom. 
Same price as any good Supporter. 
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When Your Hair Goes Up 










Hints for the 
High-School 
Girl Doing 
Up Her Hair 
for the First 


Time 


‘THE pompadour is still stylish. Di- 

vide your hair in four parts as 
shown. Tie the back division very 
securely. Pull the hair low over fore- 
head and ears 





in the 


ON’T 
middle unless you are sure it is be- 
coming. First step is to divide into four 


try parting your hair 


divisions, tying back piece securely. 
The knot at back should be low. 


You Should 
Try the Differ- 
ent Ways Till 
You Find the 
Most Becom- 


ing One 


UFFING does not 

it is properly done. 
end of division to be ruffed 
little at a time, always from end toward 
roots 


hurt the hair if 
Hold tightly 
and ruff a 





THIS style is youngest and most 
“wearable.” Arrange hair low over 
forehead and ears, fastening it with 
plenty of invisible hairpins. The part 
may be more to the side if preferred. 





Rainbow’s End 


[Continued from page 26] 


He paused to choose his words. “First, 
however, I stopped to figure out just what 
I would gain. Greater opportunity? I 
wasn't as sure as I had been at twenty. I 
decided to stay. Oh, and one thing has just 
followed another until Innisville is the town 


you see.” 

“T don’t see how you managed to handle 
it all.” 

“I can’t begin to. And that is the 
blessed part of it. When I began, I was 
doing things for myself. Now I'm doing 


things for others. All this activity helps the 


village. The whole countryside is more 
prosperous. We've got better schools, better 
roads, better living conditions and the 


lowest tax rates in the state. 

“Better still, there are all manner of 
opportunities for the boys who are grow- 
ing up here.” 

The apologetic note that had been in 
his voice when he started speaking of his 
own affairs was gone, his eyes glowed with 
the fire of his enthusiasm. 

And so did Lorna’s 

“Now,” said she, “I understand what 
Eddie meant when he told me there wasn't 
a person in Innisville who wouldn't sell 
his shoes for you.” 

He blushed under his tan. “Eddie has 
been telling tales out of school.” 


He paused 

“It isn’t exactly a state secret, I sup- 
pose,” he said. He hesitated before adding, 
“They've asked me to run for Congress 
That was the message I just received. I 
must wait—” 

“For Congress?” Lorna’s eyes widened 

He nodded. “They've done it before 
Now they're baiting the hook with the 
suggestion that I might fall heir to a sena- 
torial toga. But—’ 

“I understand,” she broke in quickly 
“There are so many things to do—” 


“You do understand!” he proclaimed 
joyously. “There are so many things to do.” 
He paused abruptly. “But you are 


tired,” he said. 

She lifted her face. 
she asked 

He gazed at her. At the left corner of 
her mouth was a half dimple, more fascinat- 
ing in its uncertainties and irregularities 
than a perfect specimen 

“Do 1?” she persisted 

“No. I can’t understand it but 

“You can’t?” she whispered. And then 
—perhaps without relevance—she lifted her 
face to his and added 

“Aren't you ever 
ously—“going to—to 

He finished for her 


“Do I look tired?” 


” she blushed furi- 








HONEY AND ALMOND 


Creal 


Toilet Necessities 


You'll find a miniature of this picture,—the beautiful Hinds Cream 
Girl,—a symbol of refinement and distinctive quality. It will guide 
you in selecting those safe and economical preparations that are sure 
to improve the skin and complexion, thus adding to your personal 
charm. In every city, town and village Hinds Cream is used and 
praised by ladies of culture and youthful attractiveness, for it keeps 
their skin soft and clear despite weather exposure. Try it’ now. 
Buy of your dealer or wnte for samples 

SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. 

3 kinds of Cream Sc. Taleum 2c, Tria! cake . 6 


Sample Face Powder, 2c., Trial box, 12c. Attractive Week- | 
end Box, 35c. postpaid 


| i} te Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere,/ 
| or will be mailed, postpaid in U.S. A., from Laboratory. 
A. S. HINDS 
217 West Street 
Portland, Maine 














GIVEN TO YOU | 
AS A LARKIN SAVING | 


For over thirty years Larkin 
Co: has led the merchandis- 
ing world in values given 
direct to the consumer. By 
buying your foods, soaps and 
other home supplies from 
Larkin Co. you save the | 
middieman's expense. This | 
saving is given to you inthe | 
form of beautiful and serviceable Premiums such as this splendidly Upholstered 
Tapestry Davenport or Serviceable Fashionable Wearing Apparel. 


i GET OUR CATALOG TODAY 
New Catalog of Money Savings | CATAL al 
Send for this interesting book. See the 


Send Coupon or Postal to Nearest Address 
hundreds of useful home furnishings you can t Larkis Co, Beditele, Chicage, Peoria 
get as Premiums by this economical method 


: + Please sond me your new Catalog No. 26 
of Factory-to-Family dealing. Interest your 


friends and neighbors in these great War- Name 
time economies. We make this a profitable | . 
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| service for you 
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The only DRESS FASTENER GUARANTEED NO INJUF 
THE GARMENT. At all Notion Counte ents, card 
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Thrift Suits For Boys 


A thrift suit for boys” is a suit which looks well, wears 

well, lasts a long time and may be bought at a moderate 

price. 

A “thrift suit for boys” is a suit which helps to conserve 

the World's supply of wool. 

The Real “Thrift Suit”—a suit which accomplishes all of 

the foregoing—is any suit made of 

CROMPTON “ALL-WEATHER” CORDUROY 
Ca enelle Finished 

This Corduroy repeatedly has proved to mothers that they 

can economize on their boys’ clothing and at the same 

time give them suits which they are proud to wear and 

which oulwear suits made of any other material. 

CROMPTON “ALL-WEATHER” CORDUROY — the kind with 

the “Cravenette” Finish—especially made to stand long wear by 

its protection against water damage, is the Corduroy used by the 


better-class manufacturers of boys’ suits. 
Look for the CROMPTON ‘‘ALL-WEA THER"? name — the mark of highest quality! 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY, Inc. 
31 East 31st Street New York, N. Y. 





You 


are sure to want 


a copy of the 


John Wanamaker 


Send for it today 





A postal will do 
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Fur collared 
coat of prac- 
tical and good 
looking wool- 
and-cotton 
coating, in_a dark 
mixture, Women's 
sizes Mto@, $19 
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McCall's 


Prizes for Boys 


and Girls 





EAR CHILDREN: 
see a really truly giraffe? 
funny? If there wasn’t 


Did you ever 
Isn’t he 
a giraff 


in the circus you went to, just get ou 
your geography and find a picture ol 
one. Then read “The Big G-Rafie’ very 
carefully and draw him as the poem 
says. I am going to give four thrift 
stamps to the boy or girl sending me 


the best drawing and three thrift stamps 


for t'e second best drawing 

How do you suppose Mrs. G-Raffe 
gets all the little G-Raffes to bed with 
their long necks? How cas she ever 
tuck them in and keep them covered 


up? I’m going to give four thrift stamps 


The Big 


THE tall Giraffe’s a funny thine 
Because his neck’s so long 
It almost seems sometimes as if 
It was entirely wrong. 
But when you learn he loves to ¢ 
From trees that grow up tall 
1 Sirance 


rhe tender leaves, it won't seen 


It won't seem queer at all 
I thought it would be fun to draw 
A neck so long and slim, 
And that dear Boys 


This month I’ve 


is why, and Girls 


chosen him 






Magazine 


Contests 


Ways to Earn 
Thrift Stamps 


pl) 





to the boy or girl writing the best rhyme 
telling me about it, and three thrift 
stamps for the second best rhyme 
Write your name and address and 
age plainly on the paper. Boys and girls 
over 12 may not try. All answers must 
be in before October 15. Address me 


care of McCall's Magazine, 236-25 
West 37th Street, New York City. I 
can’t send back any drawings and 


rhymes because there will be so many 
Four prizes this time! Do hurry and try 
Do you like rhymes or drawings best? 


Yours for being good to al! animals 


DAVID CORY 


G-Rafte 


First draw his body like a box, 
And then his two fore fee: 

His hind legs-next, and then his tail 
To make him more complete 

Now this is a job 
For there is so much to it; 

But don’t give up, just keep right on, 
[t's lots of fun to do it. 


comes his neck; 


Now add his eye, and both his ears 
Just like a pretty fawn’s; 
And so there’s only one thing 


A pair of tiny horns 


more 


Announcement of Prizes in August Contest 


Butterfly Drawn by a Girl 
Butterfly Drawn by a Boy 


Jane Bryant, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Clifford Relf, Dysart, lowa 


Overseas With the A. E. F. 


[¢ 


only the other man or 
self-control, never 


calm—it i 
who may 


quite 
woman 
oneself ! 

Officers who have spent the night below 
with their men are coming over the rail 
trying hard to look trig in spite of having 
slept in their uniforms. On the lower deck, 
vellowish-brown figures erupt silently from 
the hold, like ants disturbed in their hill by 
an alien foot. They creep to the rail and 
stare out at the sea, wondering what this 


lose 


strange land looks like, and eager, too, 
to sight a man from home, perhaps. The 
water looks as if it had been boiled in 


dull opalescent tints. The heavens lighten 
It would be easy to sight a periscope now 

And still no one talks 

On the eastern horizon rises an arc of 
pale light. It deepens to rose color shot 
with gold. It stretches until it can kiss the 
sea, which sparkles under the caress. It 
spreads to the south—to the north, and the 
silence on deck is broken by a cry from the 
lookout. Against the light appears the black 
silhouette of a ship, its plume of smoke 
rising with the sun. The French woman 
at my elbow, experienced in travel through 
the war zone, flings aside her rug and 
springs to her feet 

“La-la—it is here. I go to my berth!” 

Yes, the convoy of French destroyers 
has picked us up in the morning twilight! 

Suddenly conscious of our disheveled 
appearance, we slip down to our cabins. 
The long-closed portholes have been 
opened, and in the sweet morning air, we 
fall asleep, we civilians. But on deck the 
soldiers still stand, staring silently toward 


engineers, 


rom page 6) 


the shores of France where waits the work 
which they have come to do. 
* * * > > * 

We are sailing up the river. Overhead, 
observers in huge dirigibles watch our prog- 
ress. Forward, the rigging is crowded with 
the Polish Volunteers. Aft, it is yellow 
brown with the American Expeditionary 
Force. It is the khaki uniform which brings 
crowds to the river front. 

On the right bank, from stately chateaux 
and somber monasteries, slope the little 
farms of the peasants. They come down 
to the water’s very edge, the women and 
children whose men folks are still at the 
front, the cripples in faded uniforms who 
are helping their women in the field as best 
they can, and the able-bodied men, on 
permissione, whose women cling to them 
and stare at the American troops, as if the 
khaki-clad figures in the rigging may spell 
relief for the exhausted men of France 

“Vive  Americain!” they cry 

Now the left bank of the river loses its 
sylvan beauty and is fringed with American 
dredges and construction barges. Narrow- 
gage tracks nose huge warehouses, and be 
yond these lie the crude, squat barracks of 
construction gangs and steve- 
dores. At first these men merely pause in 
their work long enough to fling a glance at 
the French liner; then they spot the khaki 
clad figures massed in the rigging. Down 
go tools and off come hats. A hundred 
shrill whistles try to drown the cheers and 
—fail. A man perches perilously on the 
stern of a barge and cups his hands. 

[Continued om page 20) 
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‘Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 
Sleeping Garments 


protect your little ones at night and 
give you unbroken sleep. 

Dr. Denton Garments cover 
body, feet and hands. Feet are 
part of the arment Hands are 
covered by cuffs that turn down 
and close with draw-strings. Made 
from _ our Dr. Denton Hygtenic, 
Double Carded, Elastic, Knit, 
fixed Cotton and Wool Fa 
ric, specially devised to give 
most healthful sleep. We use 

y clean, new, high-grade 
cotton and wool; no waste, 
no dyes and no bleaching 
chemicals. Our Soft-Knit 
fabric carries off perspiration 
and keeps the child warm 
even if bed covers are 
thrown off. Prevent colds 
that often lead to pneumonia. 

Eleven sizes for one to ten 
Years old Prices, 5c and up 
ward, according to size and style. 


Soft, Elastic, Durable. 
Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. 
Mary Wood Allen's practical ideas 
“Healthful Sleep for ¢ dren.” 
Re sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our trade 
mark, shown here, is attached to 
each garment If you cannot get 
them of your dealer, write us. 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, 
231 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 
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SURELY, QUICKLY. 
Nadinola 


Used and Endorsed by 
Thousands 


NADINOLA 











NATIONAL TOILET COMPA NY, Paris, Ten Tenn. 


JUST oo 


) 


and we'll send you this genuine 


DLAMOND RING Diamond Ring 
“r wrens S's $50,000 Guarantee 
14-Kt. gold Tiffen Style) 
$50,000 GUARANTEE Your money back te your Local ‘cs olor 
14K GOLD can a it for leas money 
om. qeet ate bal 50 cents down =F ry De 
Tiftany Style x ° year to pay Positively 


bs ton —_ ~ Ly dia- 


— 50 cents and we'll cond ri rie fer in- 
tion. Jewelry catalog free 


concn Jewelry Gov, fel. 0, 50, 373 Washington Si., Boston, Mass 





RS Skin Tortured 
Babies Sleep 
fter Cuticura 


Ali druggists: —- B Hintment Senge. Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of “Outicura, Dept. B. Boston.” 








































Cream 


The Supreme Reauty Requisite 


banishes 


tan, freckles, pimples, 
liver-spots, etc., extreme 
cases. Rids pores and 
tissues of impurities 
Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy. 
Directions and guarantee in package. 
By toilet counters or mail, two sizes, 
50 cents and $1.00. Address Dept. M. 
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Overseas With 
the A. E. F. 


(Continued fr page 28] 
“Where you all fron 
“Virginia!” shouts a Y. M. C. A. secre 


tary hanging over the rail 

“Georgia!” yells a postal clerk. 

“Glory to God!” answers the man on 
the barge. 

All the way up the river these greetings 


are exchanged between those who are about 
to land and those who have been making 
France ready for their coming. Men at the 
rail turn hoarse. Women wipe their eyes 
with the little silk flags they meant to 
wave. A stolid steward sounds the gong 
for our last meal on shipboard. And still 
as far as the eye can see, loom huge ware 
houses and manufacturing plants 

Two relief workers who had a differ 


ence of opinion on the day we sailed and 
who have not spoken since, try to enter the 
companionway simultaneously. Both draw 
aside, look at each other, then back at the 
river with its dredges, docks and long lines 
of bare-armed, hatless, cheering workmen 
in khaki 


“I had no idea that the War Depart 
ment had accomplished such miracles,” 
courteously remarks the man who made 


the unfortunate speech ten days ago 
“Makes you glad you're an American 
doesn’t it?” feelingly responds the man who 
took umbrage at the aforesaid speech 
And they shake hands 
> * > 7 . > 
Reel V.— “All Ashore.” Scene: 
French Port 


A 


IGH tide, and a steep gangplank run 


ning from the deck to the pier at an 
acute angle 
“Where are the porters?” wails a wel- 


fare worker, from her perch on two suit 
cases and a roll 


“Porters?” echoes a Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary. “Dear lady, any Frenchman strong 
enough to carry your luggage is at the 
front.” 


“But I'll have to hold onto both rails if 
I am to get down the gangplank alive.” 


The Y. M. C. A. man carries her lug- 
gage and she slips and slides down behind 
him, feeling like a slacker. Safe on the 
dock, she glances guiltily at the khaki-clad 
figures, aft. She came over to serve, and 
the very first thing Oh, well, she will 
pack some of these togs into her trunk 
if she ever gets it—and give some to the 
refugees—then with only one bag 

* . * * * ‘ 

We are at the Y. M. C. A. hotel, billeted 

six in a room. Each ticket bears the num- 


ber of a cot. The population of this city 
has been doubled by the arrival of wealthy 
refugees from Paris and by American 
officers and contractors. 

The leader of our overseas party, an 
autocratic professor of languages from a 
famous university, demands a private room 
Small and simple it may be—but for him 
alone. The organization official who has 
come from Paris to meet us, looks the self- 
centered leader in the eye and announces 

“My friend, here in France, there is 
neither discrimination nor privilege We 
have all come to serve a country at war.” 

“To serve!” 

For that purpose only should an Ameri- 
can set foot on the blood-stained soil of 
France to-day. And in the sort of service 


needed by the French, and by these, our 
fighting men who have come to carry on 
this stupendous, world-rending struggle for 


right, there can be no thought of self 


Hot Cakes for the Boys 

OT cakes for breakfast” sounds good to 

a boy away from home. The wise 
women in the Stage Woman's War Relief, 
having sons of their own, realized this. So 
they decided to add this send-off to the 
hospitality extended to soldiers and sailors 
at this Service House, 251 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. There any boy in uniform 
can find an attractive, comfortable place to 
spend his night’s leave in New York at the 
nominal cost of twenty-five cents. A 
woman of dignity and cordiality together 
with a Y. M. C. A. worker have charge of 
this pleasant club for men in the service 
The women felt that it would add greatly 


to the comfort of the men if they could be 


served with breakfast before leaving the 
House. They found that cakes and coffee 


could be served economically if they could 
install a restaurant gas-griddle 
was no money for that, so they have started 
a fund to be raised by dime donations for 
“cakes for the boys.” 


But there 
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Set of 
Five Order any of those grand bargains while offer lasts, but 
Pieces don’t send a penny—only the coupon, If not pleased 
As Shown for any reason, return the merchandise and every cent 
of your money w ll be refunded. Absolutely no risk to you. 
~ + . , . 

Aa 5-Piece Ladies’ Outfit 
j 1—Tailored Serge Skirt. Send for this wonderful outfit. Sent 
j 2—Handsome Colored absolutely on approval. No money now 
/ 3 ee ast _ the beauty of each piece, and what se 
‘ Waist. argain it is, at our low price. If not 
(* 4—Heavy Pure Silk pleased, for any reason whatever, return 


Corset Cover. outfit and we pay delivery charges both 
5—Beautiful Cameo ways. Your payment refunded aleo. All 
Brooch. 


atour risk. So order while they last 


Pure Silk Waist 


This beautiful tailored blouse 





with fine pearl but 


tons. Colors—Fiesh or White 
Bizes M4 to 44 inch bust 


Tailored Serge 
kirt 

Expert tailored, of good 
quality wool serge, spee 
ially woven with just 
enough cotton to give extra 
strength. Ma‘e with three 
ores and cut ful! around 
ttom Two long fancy 
pateh pockets which are 
neatiy trimmed with 
large buttons and sou 
tach braid Wide de 


tachable belt set off with 

large buckles Colors 

Navy Biue or Black, Sizes 2 
te &2 in. waist measure Btoa 


in. length. 


Colored Sateen 






Petticoat 
Made of fine quality colo 
Beautiful workman- ed qateon with wide sce 






ehipand design. Rep- 
resents a profile 
head of & woman 
cut in fine relict 
in tiful 
gold-~-filled 
mounting. 
This is «a 
part of the 
outfit 


tional flounce The top is 
shirred on to an elastic belt 
that holds garment emovotkh 
over hips. 


Pure Silk 
Corset Cover 


The bodice of this corset 
cover ie made of heavy 























pure silk that washes 
erfectly Top and 
show’ er straps of fine 
valenciennes lace and 
insertion which ts in 
terlaced with baby 
rib n, front neati 
embroid red with «i! 
floss. Flesh color only 


84 to & in, bust measure 










































Order Coinplete 5- 
No. 175 and write colors wanted. /' 
Send no money with order. Pay only $3.45 on arrival. 
Balance $3.35 per month for 3 months. Price complete 
for 5 pieces only $13.50. ($14.85 for larger sizes). 


Silk Taffeta | Nu-Satin 
Skirt Skirt 


of very fine quality 
heavy chiffon taffeta 
























in season's newest —a beautiful model. 
style. Shirred at Remarkable material 
waist line, front Wears and looks bet- 
and back. Large ter than silk satin 


Guaranteed to retain 
its beautiful, perma- 
nent lustre and finish 
Two novelty shirred 
pockets. Pockets and 
belt trimmed with 
fine pearl buttons 

Choice of navy blue, 
greenor black. Size 
23 to 32 inch waist 
measure ; 33 to44 in 
length. Send while 
this special offer is 
on. Norisk toyou 


Send no money. 


novelty shirred 
pockets trimmed 
with pear! but- 
tons. Wide belt 
laid in folds 

Large black cel- 

luloid buct le fin- 
ishes waistline 
Black only 
Siz s 23 to32in 
waistband 33 
to 44 in. length. 
(Add 106 for 
larger sizes) 
Send no money 


194. (Givesize | Orderby No.1 2. 
wanted). Px Give color and 
Bon erviwal, size). Pay only 
atence in 3 | $1.90 on arrival. 
snonte of 42.30 Selence 92.60 


seen 





Price | Ate mont 


rice $7.90. 


Latest Style Book FREE 





Nu- 
Our latest Style Book of Bargains on easy Satin 
terms sent free with your order—or mail Skirt 
postal for it if you do not order any of // Order 


these big bargains today As these 
are sent wholly at our risk, you cer- 
tainiy should not miss these wonderful offers. Send now. Send no money. 


STANLEY-ROGERS CO., 1015 Jackson Bivd., Dept. 302 CHICAGO 


Send me the merchandise | have marked with an Xin © below. | will make firet payment on arrival and bal 
ance in monthly payments as indicated in the ad. If I decide not to keey 
it, for any reason whatever, | will r.turn it .o you within 10 days a: 


you willrefund my payment and pay transportation charges alsu 





5-Piece Outfit No. 175. Price $13.% 
$3.45 on arrival. Balance $3.35 per month 





W aist color Hust 


No-Satin Skirt. No 192. Price $7.90 
$1.9 on arrival. Balance $2.00 per month 





Corset Cover, . 660 cccceceeeeeseces Skirt Color 


Silk Taffeta Skirt. No. 1%. Price 88.9% 
.% on arrival. Balance $2.20 per month 











Waist Measure Length 


crccccceceseseesess eo MOUlOOB. coecsecerscrees 
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Get all Materials Ready 


HEN ou have tired of the usual 
ways of cooking chicken, try bon- 
ing one. The trick is easily done, 


requiring more patience than skill 
Have a sharp knife for the boning. If the 
fingers are dipped in salt when handling 
raw meat they will not slip. 
lrawn chicken with a smooth 
old is best because it has 


setect an ul 


Kl om i I 


na 3 remove the pin-feathers 





Cuttirig Down the Back and Taking Out 
the Leg Bone 


off the head and the feet at the first 
oint. The feet may be skinned and put 
in the stock kettle Wipe the chicken off 
Place the chicken on its breast, and with 
N knife cut down the back from the neck 
to the end of the rump, until about an 
inch from the tail About the middle of 
he cut you will see the ends of the shoul 
der blades: follow one of these toward the 
head, until the wing joint is reached; cut 


1} 





a ee.” 


HEN the frost begins to tinge the 
air, the pancake comes into its 
own. The pancake should be 


especially welcome just now be 
cause it affords the opportunity to use the 
wheat-substitutes in greater quantity and 
with greater variety 
The objection many housewives have to 
serving this hearty dish is that one person 
must stand over the stove throughout the 
meal to keep the rest of the family sup 
plied. I have discovered that a heated cas 
erole or an ordinary stone crock covered 


with a tin lid and set on the back of the 
tove or in the en will keep the cakes in 

1 condition throughout the meal 
The odor of burning grease is another 
ection to the pancack« If the griddle be 
iluminum, no greasing will be necessary 
Even with the ordinary iron utensil, ver 
f is needed to keep the cakes fron 


icking An occasional swabbing of the 
rface with a greased brush or cloth will 
sufficient and the cakes are all the 
he elimination of grease 


e found 
ore digestible for | 
heir cooking Some cooks advocate the 


é piece of raw potato instead of fat, 
recommend that salt be rubbed over, 
the griddk More greasing will be neces- 


a when the fire is turned too high. The 
heat should be moderate and steady and 


t! LK¢ 


entv of time allowed for 
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Try this Way wren Chicken 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Instructor in Foods and ¢ 


the wing joint from the body, and then 
crape and push the flesh from the bone. 
Do this very carefully, when you reach 
the second joint of the wing, as there the 
skin is very near the bone and you must 
not break it. The tip of the wing is not 
boned but it is left on. So when the 
second wing joint is boned, break it from 
the tip of the wing. Next, bone the other 
wing. 

To take the leg bones out, break the 
second joint from the body and scrape 
the meat from the bone After both legs 
are boned, take out the wish-bone, press- 
ing the meat from the bones with the 
fingers as much as possible. Remove the 
flesh from the breast-bone, being careful 
not to break the skin at the point of the 
breast-bone. Push the meat from the rump 
until the tail is reached, cut through the 
tail bone and leave the tail with the skin 
Cut around the vent with a pair of scis 
sors or the knife to take the skin off 
1round it. Now that the flesh and skin 
re free from the bones, turn the skin 
right side out, and put back in it any 
pieces of the flesh which may have be- 
ome separated from it 

It is now ready to stuff. Any good 
stuffing may be used. Make a ball of it 
nd push it up in the wings and legs, 
where the bones were. Form the rest 
into a round shape, and put it in the skin 
where the body bones were taken out 
Lap the skin over on the back and fasten 
with wooden skewers. Pull the neck skin 
over on the back and fasten. Now turn 
the chicken on to its back, turn the tips 
of the wings under, as when trussing for 
roasting, put a skewer through the wings 
from one side to the other to keep them 

vse to the body. Fasten the thighs to 
the body with another skewer. Take a 
long piece of white string, put it around 
the tail, bring first one end of the string 
around the drum sticks and then the other 
end. Pass the string around either end 
of the skewer which is through the thighs, 
and then around the ends of the wing 
skewer, then turn the chicken on to its 
back and tie the ends of the string to- 
ether 

Wrap in a cheesecloth to keep its 
hape, pinning the cloth tight. The chicken 


Mold packed in Ice (at Left) 
Chicken Laid in Aspic (Below) 








ookery, Columbia University 


may be steamed and then roasted in a 
hot oven for a half hour, basting with 
chicken fat, or it may be steamed and 
put into jelly. 

For jellied chicken, remove the entrails 
and place the bones of the chicken in 
a kettle and cover with cold water. Add 
a knuckle of veal, a small carrot, an 
onion, a sprig of parsley, four cloves, a 
bay leaf, and twelve peppercorns. Bring 
this slowly to the boiling point and skim 
Lay the boned chicken wrapped in the 
cheesecloth on top of the bones and cook 
slowly 5 hours, adding one tablespoonful 
of salt after the 4th hour. Then remove 
the chicken and strain the stock into a 
pitcher and set it away to cool. Let stand 
over night. 

Remove the fat, and see if the stock 
is stiffly jellied. Melt slowly and when 
melted add the whites and shells of 3 
eggs (unbeaten) to 2'4 quarts stock 
Bring slowly to the boiling point stirring 
all the time; scrape the bottom of the 
kettle often with the stirring spoon as 
the egg is apt to settle to the bottom and 
burn. Allow it to boil 3 minutes and 
then set off the fire. Let settle 20 minutes, 
strain through 4 thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. This stock is now called aspi 
If the stock is not firmly jellied after the 
fat is removed, add 2 tablespoonfuls 
gelatine which has been soaked in 
cupful cold water, putting it in a littk 
at a time, after the stock has become 
hot. 

Have an oblong mold which _ hold 
the chicken and pack it in ice. Po into 
the mold one inch of the aspic see ‘let it 
harden Remove the chicken from the 
wrapping and break off the tail, wing 
tips and the ends of the drumsticks, 
remove the skewers Lay the chicken, 
breast down, on the hardened aspic and 
then pour the aspic on, in a layer an inch 
deep; allow this to harden. Proceed 
layer by layer until the chicken is covered 
Set in a cool place to harden. It is best 
to make it the day before it is to be 
served, so it will turn out more perfectly. 

Loosen the sides of the jelly carefully 
and turn out on a platter and garnish 
with lettuce or parsley. In serving, the 
chicken should be cut in very thin slices 


Chicken Covered with Aspic left in 
Pan of Ice to Harden 















Ready to be Stuffed 


and some of the aspic served with each 
slice. The aspic will not cling to the 
chicken after it is cut. The chicken is 
delicious served with sauce tartare or 
mayonnaise. 

If you have any aspic left over, you can 
mold other things into it and make very at- 
tractive dishes. If you have any dainty 
small molds (or little pans) here is a good 
chance to use them. Put a little aspic in 





Fastened with Skewers (Above) and 
Tightly Wrapped in Cheesecloth (Below) 


the bottom of the mold, and stand the 
mold in ice to let the aspic harden. Then 
add a slice of vegetable, such as carrot or 
beet, cut in fancy shapes, ora few peas. Put 
in just enough aspic to stick them to the 
first layer. When this is hard fill the mold 
Turn these small molds out on lettuce 
leaves and serve with cream dressing or 
mayonnaise. Ripe or green olives make an 
attractive mold 


Boned Chicken in Molded Aspic Garnished 
with Lettuce ready for Serving 





Pancakes for Cool Mornings 


By May Belle Brooks 


Approved by the United States Food Administration 


cook thoroughly. The griddle should be 
hot enough for the batter to sizzle when 
it is poured onto it, but not any hotter 
The consistency of the batter has much 
to do with the success of the pancake. It 
should be thin enough to pour and to 
spread a little over the griddle. If it is 
necessary to spread it out with a spoon 
the batter is too thick. On the other hand, 
if large bubbles appear after it begins to 
cook, it is too thin. The following are 
me recipes to add to your list of regu 
lar kinds: 


Encusu Crumpets.—Sift together 2 
cupfuls of wheat flour, 174 cupfuls of 
corn flour, 1 teaspoonful of salt, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder. Cut in 3 ta- 
blespoonfuls of fat or cooking of] and 
nix to a soft dough with sweet milk. 
Roll out about an inch thick, cut into 
round cakes and lay on a greased griddle 





== 





BE 


When brown on one side, turn and brown 
the other. Tear open and spread with 
butter and serve at once. These are served 
at tea in England but are equally de- 
licious for breakfast. 


Japanese Pancaxes—To 2 cupfuls 
of boiled rice, add the yolks of 2 eggs, 3 
cupfuls of sweet milk (or part milk and 
water), 1 cupful of wheat flour and 1 cup- 
ful of corn flour, sifted with 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder. This makes a thin 
batter. Finally, add the beaten egg whites 
Bake slowly 


Scotcn Scones.—Sift together three 
times 1 cupful of wheat flour, 3 cupfuls of 
oatmeal, 2 teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
and 1 teaspoonful of salt. Heat a pint of 
milk to the boiling point and stir into it 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter or substitute 
and 1 of sugar. Make a hollow in the 


sifted flour and add the milk gradually. 
Turn out onto a floured board and roll into 
a thin sheet. Stamp with a biscuit cutter 
and bake on a hot griddle. 


American Cakes.—For each cupful of 
corn flour (not the meal) allow % tea- 
spoonful of salt. Dampen with boiling water, 
using only enough to moisten slightly. 
Cover and let stand for ten minutes, then 
gradually add sufficient sweet milk to make 
a rather thick batter—one that will hold its 
shape when dropped. Drop by spoonfuls 
on a hot griddle and brown on both sides. 
Transfer to a pan and let stand in a hot 
oven about five minutes. 


Breap Crums Cakes.—Pour 1% cup- 
fuls of hot milk over 114 cupfuls of stale 
bread crumbs. When soft, add 1 beaten egg 
and '% cupful of flour sifted with % tea- 
spoonful of salt and 3 teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder. 


Potato Pancakes.—To 2 cupfuls of 
mashed potato add 2 cupful: of milk, 1 ta- 
blespoonful of melted fat, 2 beaten eggs and 
1 cupful of flour sifted with 4 teaspoonful 
of salt and 1 teaspoonful of baking-powder. 
Beat well and bake on a greased griddle. 
These are delicious for luncheon sprinkled 
with grated cheese. 
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What To Do With Apples 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


All Recipes Approved by the United States Food Administration 


ROM the first 
early apple 
to the last 


in the barrel 
of winter apples 
this good domestic 





place a teaspoon- 
ful of currant jelly 


on the top of each 
Blanch almonds 
and stick them 


into the apples ir- 


fruit may be made regularly to rep- 
the foundation of resent the quills 
many delicious of the porcupine 
and nutritious There is a Right Way and a Wrong Way Serve with or 
foods When later to Bake Apples; Be Sure You Know the without a sauce 
in the winter the Right Way, It Makes a Difference — . 

stored apples lose ’ APPLE NESTS 

some of their spici- Peel four ap 
ness, Cinnamon, ples and cut them 
clove, ginger and lemon will give a new in halves crosswise. Remove each cor 
flavor. The sweet apple is a great sugar carefully so that each half is like a nest 


saver; apples which need sweetening are 
delicious if maple sugar, honey or syrup 
is used 

To make the best apple sauce use the 
whole apple, discarding only the stem and 
cutting out the blow; the core and skin 
give an additional flavor and color to the 
sauce and should not be wasted. Cut the 
apples up, cutting out any rotten or wormy 
portions, pul im a granite sauce pan, add 
44 of a cupful of water to six or eight 
apples, according to cover 
and cook rapidly for ten or fifteen min 


sizes, closely, 


utes, or until the apples are soft. Press 
through a sieve fine enough to remove 


the seeds and skins. If the sauce seems 
too thin before straining, cook down with 
the cover off until part of the water has 
evaporated; watch carefully that they do 
not- burn on the bottom. Sweeten while 
warm. If you are using imperfect apples, 
peel and core them. It is not necessary 
to strain sauce made from peeled apples 

Baking is one 
of the best ways 
to cook apples 
There is a good 
deal of water in 
apples; the heat 
of the oven con- 
verts this into 
steam very rapid- 
ly; unless there is 
an outlet for this 
steam it will break 
the apple and may 
even force the skin 


entirely off. To 
prevent this, cut 
out a little path 


of skin all around 
the apple or cut 
lines running up 
and down as shown 
in the illustration ; 
prepared this way, 
the apple will keep 
its shape perfectly 
while cooking 

An apple-corer 
should be one of 
the utensils in 
every kitchen; it 
does the work more 
easily and more 
neatly than any 
knife can. In get- 
ting apples ready 
for baking, do not 
core way through the apple, but leave 
a little at the bottom to hold in any fill- 
ing which you may use. Use no sugar 
but try putting a half teaspoonful of but 
ter in each one; you will find that it gives 
a delicious flavor. Bake the apples with 
a little water in the pan, and baste them 
often while they are cooking 


SNOW APPLES 


Boil 1 cupful of rice 10 minutes. Peel, 
core and quarter four apples. Wet with 
hot water a four-inch square of cheese- 
cloth, and place it over a cup, put in 2 
tablespoonfuls of the rice, lay a quarter 
of an apple in the center and put the rice 
around and over it. Tie the four corners 
of the cheese-cloth so that the rice will 
be in the shape of a ball. Steam 10 min- 
utes. Open carefully. Take out the ball, 
put two cloves in to represent the blow 
of the apple. Sprinkle with a little cin- 
namon and serve with any pudding sauce. 


APPLES PORCUPINE 

Peel and core the apples and bake 
until soft. Fill the inside with chopped 
raisins and minced marshmallow, and 














are soft, and the 
cake shrinks from 
the sides of the 
pan. This makes 
a small cake; the 
Snow Apples (with Rice) recipe may be 
doubled 
SCALLOPED APPLES 
1 pint sliced apples cupful water 
1 pint bread crumbs 2/3 cupful brown sugar 
4 cupful melted butter 1 teaspooniul cinnamon 
Mix the crumbs and melted fat. Put 


Cook these in a syrup made from 1 cup 
ful corn syrup and one cupful water 
until you can pierce them with the point 
of a knife. Lift carefully from the syrup 
and place on a greased baking-pan. Fill 
the center with chopped dates and make 
a meringue with the whites of eggs. Put 
the meringue on the top of each appk 
and brown in a very moderate oven. The 
yolks of the eggs may be made into a 
custard and used as a sauce 


APPLE DAINTY 
Grate sweet apple and drain. Beat the 
whites of two eggs until stiff and then beat 
in the grated apple, using 2 tablespoon- 
fuls for each egg. Pile lightly in a serv- 
ing glass and garnish with nuts (pecans 


and candied cherries. If the apples are 
not very sweet and full of flavor, you 
will improve the dish by beating in a 
little powdered sugar which has been 


mixed with a few drops of lemon juice 


APPLE CAKE 
teaspoonful cin 
namon 
table 
(melted) 
4 teaspoonful salt 
tablespoonfuls syrup 
1/3 cupful milk 
teaspoonfuls 
ing powder 
1 egg 
1 ipfuls barley 


wonfuls fat 


bak 


Mix and sift 
the dry ingredi 
“ents. Beat the egg 
and add it to the 
dry mixture al- 
ternately with the 
milk and syrup 
Spread in a well 


greased pan and 
on the top put 
slices of appl 


overlapping each 
other. Sprinkle 
with a little maple 
sugar and bake 
until the apples 


a layer in a well-greased baking-dish, add 
a layer of apples and sprinkle with the 
sugar and cinnamon. Repeat until the 
material is used up; let the last layer be 


crumbs. Add water; bake 25 minutes 
CEREAL PUDDING 
3 cupfuls left-over 1 tablespoonfu! butter 
cereal 4 cupful crumbs 
l ful ap au tablespoonfuls 


(sweetened hamon 


Put alternate layers of cereal and apple- 
sauce in a buttered baking-dish. Sprinkle 
each layer with cinnamon. Melt the fat 
and add the crumbs and cover the last 
layer of pudding. Bake 30 minutes. Serve 
with cream 


CASSEROLE APPLES 

Pare and core the apples. Place them in 
a casserole and add one cupful maple sugar 
and 1 cupful water. Sprinkle with flour 
Bake, closely covered, for 1 hour 
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A 10-year-old boy requires, they say, 1800 calories of nutri 
tion per day. In Quaker Oats that number of food units costs 
less than nine cents 
In other common food indispensable foods—it cust 
at this writing as follow 
Cost of 1800 Calories 
In Round Steak, 65c In Young Chicken $1.23 
In Eggs - - -78c InHam - - - - 4lc 
In Milk - - -32c In Bread - - - - 15¢ 
Boys need food variety, of course. But the oat dish is a 
complete food, and the greatest food that grows 
Whenever you serve it in place of meat, you save om the 
average seven-eighths on your food co 
Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. Then mix it with your 
flour foods Use it in cookies, and they will average 100 
calories each Millions are learning in these high-cost times 
the economical delights of oats 
| A Superlative Grade 
Use Quaker Oats because of yy We get but ten po 
eir extra flavor without an added from a b el 
rice it it i to use Oats it pays to 
They are flaked from queen oats et Quah Oats They make oat 
only—just the richest, plumpest foods d ly welcome 
12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
Quaker Oats Muffins Quaker Oats Bread 
4 level teaspoons baking ‘ ta = : 
speons melted butter, teaspoun 4a 
ablespoons sugar ps , 
urn scalded milk on Quak Oats t 1 cake 
stand f ites mid suga salt and : : 
“ = Bake in = ere =; pat .. Mix t Quak« o 
| Quaker Oats Pancakes : : yt hy 
| me s , 4 es 
j ta ad t ce and ake 
| e? set ie i, a 
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‘Pure Milk 


Fill your pitcher with 
Carnation Milk 


OOKS everywhere show their appreciation for Carnation. 
They fill their cream pitchers with Carnation because it is 
clean, sweetand pure. It answers “yes” to every milk question. 


It is Pure and Safe It is Practical 


Its purity ca t be questioned. Use Carnation Milk wherever you 

Carnation Milk i ust cows’ milk, would use ordinary milk It is the 

evaporated the onsistency of practical milk supply for your home. 
y ream and sterilized, 


Send for Free Recipe Book 





It is Convenient Gives practical recipes 
Its convenience and economy will for plain and fancy Py] 
7 be quickly demonstrated by a trial. dishes — many suited 
Carnation keeps indefinitely (in a to meatless and 
ol, dry place until opened, and wheatless days 
{ everal day thereatter. Send for It Today! 


It is Economical Carnation 
aN tth : required can be Milk Products C» 


i stay swee 1053 Stuart Bldg 
s no waste Seattle S.A. 


*arnatl 
—- Mal 


Paby Size Can 


——— 
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BRAND 


UNIVERSAL 
Silver Overlaid 
Table Service 


Not Solid Siiver But The Nearest Thing To It 


Is made by depositing upon a solid white nickel 

silver base a heavy reinforced plate of pure silver 

of sufficient thickness to withstand the constant 
wear of a lifetime 

Only Resistain steel or solid Silvadium blades 

ch will not stain, rust or turn black on the 

used on all Hollow Handle Cutlery 

an exclusive ‘‘Universal”’ feature 


Yarmungton Pattern 


Farmington, the beautiful New England town 
from which this pattern takes its name, is one 
of the oldest settlements in Connecticut and is 
renowned for its fine examples of early Colonial 


architecture 


> chaste simplicity of the lines 


of the spire and belfry of the old 
church, its most admired structure, is 
sugye ted in the Farn ington pattern 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 














You Can Have 
Beautiful 






NURSES _NEEDED 
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. ea —2 f Eyebrows asd Lashes 
: « € - “ by ave ying sh-Brow-ine’’ night! 
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" Geware of worthless imitations. 


THE CHAL TAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING Maybell Laboratories, 4305-53 Grand Beslevard, 
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Peas and Shrimps in Ramekins 


emergency shelf. I am sure that if 
you will fill a shelf or closet and 
keep it filled, you will find it far 
more convenient and economical than 
rushing to a grocery, even though it be 
nearby. If you know how to use the ma 
terial on your emergency shelf, you will 
never dread the unexpected guest or un- 


| COULD not keep house without my 


announced relatives 

It is well, when filling this shelf or 
closet, to buy only brands of foods that 
you are familiar with. When you have used 
any article of food, be sure to replace 
it just as quickly as if you had borrowed 
it from a neighbor. Otherwise you defeat 
the object of the plan. The variety of 
foods kept will vary with the amount you 
can afford to spend on emergency meals 
There are a great many emergency dishes 
that are tempting and wholesome, al- 
though not costly, and you will do well 
to see that a large portion of the foods 
you select are of this class 

Put a list of the contents of your shelf 
where you can run over it quickly, then 
make two lists of emergency suggestions, 
one of dishes quickly prepared and the 
other of dishes to be made when you have 
more time for preparation and cooking 
Keep the recipes with the lists of food or 
in a card cacalogue in the kitchen. The 
following list is one I have found very 
practical: Soups (at least two kinds and 
two small cans of each), two small cans 
of condensed milk, a small and large can 
of tuna fish, a large and small can of salm- 
on, one or two of fish flakes, a glass of 
bacon and one of chipped beef and a can 
of corned beef, two or more small cans of 
shrimp and lobster and one or more of 
lamb tongue, jars of relish, pickles and 
olives, a jar of American cheese and one 
of Roquefort, a glass of peanut butter, a 
package of crackers, two cans each of 
corn, beans, asparagus, tomatoes, lima 
beans, spinach, hominy, beets, 
tomato purée and one can of 
pimientos; one can of grated 
and one of sliced pineapple, 
one each of pears, peaches, 
apricots and cherries, a pack- 
age of shredded coconut, a 
small bottle of cherries, a tin 
of marshmallows, a package 
of seeded raisins, and 
a box of gelatine 

The soups you 
can heat and serve 
as bouillon, purée 
or creamed soup; 
tomato soup has 


Olive Salad (jellied) 


many possibilities for making sauces for 
meat, fish, nut loafs and omelets and can 
be substituted for tomato purée in creole 
and Spanish dishes. Tuna fish makes a 
delicious salad and is almost equally good 
in sandwiches, creamed on toast or escal- 
loped and baked. The salmon will be 
good in salad or served plain, garnished 
with sliced tomatoes, cucumbers and sweet 
peppers; salmon soufflé and salmon loaf 
take more time for preparation but make 
a pleasant change from the usual way of 
serving it, and salmon timbales garnished 
with peas and served with a parsley sauce 
are both good to eat and to look at. Fish 
flakes may be combined with mashed po- 
tatoes for fish balls or creamed on toast. 
You can serve bacon with other meat, 
combined with eggs or served alone; an 
omelet garnished with very crisp bacon 
and parsley is a wholesome and substan- 
tial luncheon dish. For dinner, bacon may 
be served crisp and hot over baked beans, 






















Margaret E. Foulks 


Approved by the United 
States Food Administration 


spinach soufflé or with beans au gratin 
Creamed chipped beef served with hot 
corn-meal muffins is a favorite breakfast 
dish; broiled and served on toast with a 
poached egg it is very appetizing. Corned 
beef combined with potatoes and onions 
makes a good hash. Shrimps can be 
creamed alone or combined with peas, 
used with creole omelet or in a salad with 
mayonnaise. Lobster immediately sug- 
gets lobster 4 la Newburg, but it is very 
good in a salad or in cutlets. Fruits are 
used alone or made into desserts, salads 
or cocktails. When peaches, pears, pine- 
apples or cherries are used for salad the 
juice left will make a delightful gelatine 
for another day's dessert. Canned fruits 
also suggest many desserts in the way of 
pies, puddings, charlottes and ices. The 
following recipes may be added to the list 
for your emergency shelf, as they are a 
change from the “every-day” way of 
serving these foods 


FRUIT COCKTAILS 
One small can of white cherries, an 
equal amount of pineapple cut in small 
pieces, half as much marshmallows cut in 
fourths or eighths and a red cherry for 
the top of each glass. Combine the fruits 
and marshmallows and add enough of the 
fruit juices to cover (the remainder may 
be used in gelatine). Stand on ice until 
thoroughly chiied and serve in cocktail 
glasses with a spoonful of crushed ice and 
a red cherry on top. Oranges and bananas 
may be added to this; when both are 
used, either the pineapple or cherries may 
be omitted 


OLIVE SALAD 

One small bottle of olives, 4 cupful 
of celery cut into small pieces, 42 cupful 
of English walnuts, 4% cupful of shredded 
sweet peppers, | tablespoonful of capers, 
the juice of a lemon, 1 tablespoonful of 
salt, 2 teaspoonfuls of sugar, 2 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 1 
pint of boiling water, 2 cup- 
ful of cold water and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of granulated gela- 
tine. Soften the gelatine in 
the cold water and stir into 
the boiling water; add the 
salt, sugar, vinegar and lemon 
juice. Set aside until 
cool and beginning 
to congeal; add the 
other ingredients 
and pour into small 
wet molds. Set on 
ice until congealed 


Asparagus Loaf 


and cold, then turn out on hearts of let- 
tuce; serve with mayonnaise 


ASPARAGUS LOAF 
One can of asparagus tips, 1 round loaf 
of war bread, 1'2 cupfuls of white sauce, 1 
egg, 2 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, salt 
and paprika to taste. Cut all crust from 
the bread, then cut out the center, leaving 
about a half inch in the bottom, spread 
with butter and set in a hot oven until 
crisp and brown. Beat the egg and grated 
cheese into the white sauce while hot 
When ready to serve fill the loaf with the 
asparagus and add the sauce. Serve hot 
The crust and inside of the loaf should 
be dried and ground up for bread crumbs 
and puddings. 


PEAS AND SHRIMPS IN RAMEKINS 


One smali can of shrimps, 1 can of 
small peas, 3 tablespoonfuls of butter or 
[Continued on page 33] 
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| My menetgency, Shelf ‘Adion ou 
[Continued from page 32 | : 
enegens seein one \High Prices 


and stir the flour into it. When melted, 


add the hot milk a little at a time and stir 
ern ee 
ing! 
Something! 


until it thickens, season with salt and pa- 
| prika. Drain the peas and shrimps, com- 

Del Dane, 
"The Old Stove Master 











that add to the charm of Home. | prika. 
| bine with the sauce and fill small ramekins 


New floors kept new. ‘Id | Place in a warm oven until heated through 
floors made new again with 
HOMINY PUDDING 


fmIxrtAly Two cupfuls of canned. hominy, 1% 
emtentes cupfuls of sweet milk, 2 eggs, teaspoon- 


ful of paprika, 2 tablespoonfuls of melted 
: butter or butter-substitute, salt. Drain the 
hominy in a strainer about thirty minutes, 
beat the egg until light, then combine with 








Also refinishes woodwork and 
furniture, making them hand- 
some as when new. 





FREE---Write for beautiful j the milk, seasoning and hominy Bake in a 
ae i ’ . os a baking-dish until set and brown on top 
new Home Booklet of Artistic Sun oh ahem Don’ t talk‘ high prices to me! 









color designs for every room. j 






| —— t me talk Low Prices to you lf 
L sevill Y One can of corn, }2 cupful of tomato : at tm ‘im, onmameiilies 
oulsvilie Pied) ww purée, 5 tablespoonfuls of chopped green 2 : 5 
Varnish ea j} ( \ peppers, 4 tablespoonfuls of chopped i es t end 




















Company / onions, salt and pepper to taste. Mix all 
| the ingredients together and cook over a 

arn wy i | slow fire until the onions and peppers are upset all your ideas 
« ° cooked and the whole well seasoned ces on stove ranges and fut 

Kentucky \\- ee Caccma Pasa 1. eae ‘ 
> | MARSHMALLOW CHARLOTTI inges, « ranges and kitchet 
One tin of marshmallows, ¥4 cupful of kabinets. It will show you 

blanched almonds, % cupful of diced pine- how you can get unbeatab 

apple, 1 cupful of Bs cherries, cupful of ‘ t wholesale rctor 

| heavy cherry syrup, 114 cupfuls of cream, price 


3 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, a few 

| drops of vanilla, 1 tablespoonful of gela- 
tine, 3 tablespoonfuls of sweet milk. Cut 
the marshmallows into tiny bits and let 

a stand in the cherry juice an hour. Cut the 
LSS SS J almonds, cherries and pineapple into small 
———— bits. Soften the gelatine in the sweet milk 


It willshow you how to save 


$25.00 or more on yo 


1 


order It will show you wh: 


over 300,000 satisfied customers 


ways boost for Kalamazoo prod 











and melt over hot water. Whip the cream cts Everybody knows Kala. 
eep t e en until very stiff, add the sugar, flavoring and c 
j Yn oO ‘ > in _ 
marshmallows. Beat until the marshmal- = . ma © quality . Sut do you know 
-_ ieee how much ‘‘Kalamazoo Direct to 









4 lows are almost dissolved, then stir in the 
Folks Working gelatine and beat until it begins to thicken 'o factory prices save yol 
Keep on hand and have ready for Add the - -¥ fruit and —— a cold . 
: : wet mold. Pack in ice and salt for 2 hours hi B k d 
Get This Book an 
F wi acs —— Prices 


emergency the always-safe antisep- When ready to serve turn out on a serv- 
This book shows you all ie latest styles stoves and 


tic liniment and germ-destroyer ing-plate and garnish with cherries and 
Absorbine, Jr. It is healing, cool- marshmallows. If you haven't time to pack 
Se * in salt and ice, use a little more gelatine and 
ing, soothing. It gives prompt relief just set the mold on ice until very cold 








from aches and pains. It keeps little ranges, It tells about the money-saving Kalamazoo 
cuts and bruises from being infected. PINEAPPLE BAVARIAN CREAM Pipeless Furnace—the biggest success of the age. 
One cupful of grated pineapple, % cup- He ats the entire home through one register. Easy 

ful of lemon juice, % cupful of orange » insta Burns any fuel. 7 book will auswer 


Absorbine: 


— ——- 
With everybody working so -~ and so 
fast nowadays more accidents seem to 
happen, more folks get hurt—even the 
youngsters get more cuts and bruises. Be 


your liecating problem. Send fo 


I Am Smashing | 
Prices This Year 


juice, 2 cupful of sugar, 4 eggs, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of granulated gelatine, 2 tablespoonfuls | 
of cold water. Combine the fruit juices 4nd 
sugar and heat over the fire in a double 
boiler and cook as for a custard. As soon 
as the egg is cooked remove from the fire, 
stir in the gelatine and set aside until cold 
























he safe side— 
“ces daeeiien ae When it congeals beat in the stiffly beaten Thousands know Del Dane The Old Stove 
medicine closet and be ready whites of eggs. Pour into a cold serving Master of Kalamazoo.” I've been in the home 
for emergencies. ‘ dish and set on ice until ready to serve heating business all my life Started as a bo 
Garnish with a little whipped cream or biis the stove factory. ‘This year | am cutti: 


loose with a smashing drive on prices. Cutting 
profits to the bone. Breaking new records in 


giving you a bigger value for your money. 


It is harmless—safe and 
pleasant to use. 


Stiffened muscles and aching joints 
from housework yield at once to 
Absorbine, Jr. Swollen feet, after 
a hard day's work, are rested 
by it. Get a bottle today. 

$1.25 A BOTTLE 

At druggists or post 

A Liberal TRIAL Bottie 
Will be sent postpait upon receipt of 


of the pineapple. If you haven't oranges, 
use a little more lemon or peach juice 


No Questions 
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Write a Post Card ~ 
That's easy. Don’t lose - — 
this chance to make a 
record-breaking price 


aIe® ’ 
saving. | know that you Ne You 
want to save noney oct W 
I know that you I 
going to lose this chat , 
Spend your amie Get my 
big free book. G e the 
chance to olin ee. 
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Mr. Goldmark did not take her very 
seriously. “You might vind some more 
chools,” he suggested, folding back the 
paper at the Lost and Found column and 
handing it to her. | 

She was ready to consider anything, and 
read the column absorbedly 

“Rings are lost in the washroom of the 
Waldorf,” she presently observed. “Some- 
body takes them by mistake, and won't be 
asked questions if she brings them back 
Gifts from a deceased parent are dropped 

















Bear in mind, I'm a manufac- 
turer. I sell direct to ey 
I give you expert help free. 

sell on 30 Days’ Trial. Cas 


Serve 
or easy payments. Unlimited, 
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or Condensed Milk the appetizing, healthy; in the Riverside bus, but diamond laval- f w 
economical way, by placing can in liéres go at the theater or in a taxi. Miss a itional Guarantee. Write 
Davis Milk Can-Server — Holler has ae “> a = today. 
Don't serve evaporated o w condensed milk from holes in top of ‘Oh, won't you p ease ring vac my Del Dane 
Fagen se Ratt. a, kitty !’ she says, at fifty cents an agate nae Od Steve Afaatee™ 
cutomativally © cuts = bourne te. the te line ener og a an sae ring ~ 
cuts an air vent protected frem dirt and insects yesterday th Street ou have a pear 
k tk te th es longer than any : Ne . 990 Ask for Catalog No. 198 
sas ori une every drop “Ygs-can buy large sis cluster in your case, Mr. Goldmark . 
cans saving per cent agai cost of smail cans. He ; . - 
nodded, wiping the glass of the case 
ny large can of evaporated er condensed milk fits into this c , 
server.’ it is heavily nicheled, ~oyly gy with a chamois. “I had it two years al- Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Write for names of stores eclling Kt near you, or send Pests! retty,” he said Vy _you don’ take dot Manufacturers 
Order today. Agents Wanted Money reward, I don’ see If I vas you, I go Kalamazoo Michigan 
get it.” Guarantee 
[avis (an-Gemver (@MPORATION back and get it.” . ' erante 
Louie was looking at him with her silent We sell stove i e and Delivery in 
Pativen Gulidine. How Vert laugh. “I’ve got an idea,” she said, but pipele Good Condition 


she did not explain 

For days later after that, Philip prolong- 
ing the morning paper, found annoying 
holes in the back page. On the other side 
was always the Lost and Found column 

“I know what you are doing,” he scolded 
Louie. “You are scuffling all over the city, 
trying to find some more lost jewelry.” 








(Try KORNLET & = 
—It’s Delicious! 


Yes, and nourtehing too. It ix a 
@ainty food and also a muscle bailder 
Made of the milk « if green sweet 
—Kornlet ie most nutritious and 
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tells many ways of serv- 
Order from your grocer. 
Co., oe. 
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An Endless Chain 
of Food Delights 


To Users of Bubble Grains 





Three Puffed Grains 


with endless 
ways of Serving 


Puffed Wheat is whole 
wheat, shaped like wheat 
grains, but puffed to bubbles, 
eight times normal size. It is 
toasted, flimsy, crisp and flaky. 
No equal dainty was 
made from wheat. 


ever 


Puffed Rice is rice grains 
steam exploded in like way. 
It tastes like toasted nut meats 
puffed to airy shapes. 


Corn Puffs is pellets of 
corn hearts, super-toasted, then 
puffed to raindrop size. They 
are fragile and exquisite glob- 
ules, with a toasted corn flavor 
never before attained. 


All Shot from Guns 


All Puffed Grains are made 
by Prof. Anderson's process. 
They are sealed in guns, then 


rolled for an hour in a fearful 


heat. Then shot. 


A hundred million steam 
explosions are thus caused in 


every kernel. 


Every food cell is blasted for 
easy digestion. Every atom 
feeds. So these are all scien- 
tic foods, better fitted for 
digestion than grain foods 
ever were before. 


The more you serve the better it is for all. These 
are food joys that never need restriction. 





| Puffed 


Rice 





All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c—Except in Far West 


Corn 


Puffs 


Puffed 
Wheat 








These are more than breakfast dainties. 


See what 


they add to your fruit dish—what crust adds to 
shortcake, tarts or pies. 


Serve them in 
bread makes this doubly important. 


ever\ 


bow! of milk. War-time 
Use like nut 


meats on ice ¢ ream—scatter in your soups. 


Crisp and lightly butter and you have food con- 
fections for children to eat dry. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


1990 
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No Questions 


Continued from page 33] 


“Indeed, I am not any such thing,” was 
the plaintive answer. “I haven't time. The 
Golden One is working me to death.” She 
looked very far from death this morning; 
she was Puck incarnate, thrilling with 
secrets. A sick man, watching her, might 
well feel lonely, drab, left out 

“You couldn’t stay away to-day?” he 
asked, carefully indifferent 

“IT am afraid not, ducky.” Her up- 
turned hands weighed the air at her shoul- 
ders. “My fader, he vants me in der zhop.” 
He loathed that joke, so she hastily put it 
away and came back to efface it by a sup- 
pressed laugh against his cheek. “If you 
need me, throw a saucepan down the stairs,’ 
he said. “Only, be sure first that no one 
is coming up. And I may not be there all 
the morning—I must get out and buy us 
ome food She showed him the hat and 
coat on her arm, and flew. Louie was al- 
ways gay, but her spirits had been at boil 
ing point since the episode of the diamond 
brooch 

About this time Philip began to notice 
a marked change in his daily fare. It be 
came richer, more abundant, and, while his 
worn body responded to the stimulus, his 
mind grew uneasy. Rent day was coming, 
and though he could not openly remind 
Louie of that—it was a day of black hu- 
miliation to poor Philip—he tried to utter 
indirect warnings. For a week before the 
last rent day, the larder had been painfully 
bare 

“That is a noble pudding,” he told her 
one night. “But aren't you rather blowing 
yourself on butter and eggs and things? 

“Oh, I don't think so.” At any reference 
to finance, Louie drew down an expression 
of solemn righteousness like a curtain over 
twinkling lights. “Let me see, what did I 
make that out of? I had two blue wings 
and a black jet ornament—oh, no, that is 
the hat I trimmed over to-day. I have so 
many jobs, dear, I get mixed. Wouldn't it 
have been horrid if I had baked the hat 
and worn the pudding!” 

She always led him away like that; he 
could not get close to the subject. When 
the day came, she was as blithe as though 
she had not remembered. Philip dragged 
himself over to the library and pretended to 
read until shame drove him home again 
Sneaking off and hiding while his wife paid 

or did not pay—the rent collector: that 
was what illness could bring a man to 
And yet they said that it was good for the 
character! 

Louie was not in the shop, so he toiled 
up the stairs, calling himself bitter names 
for his limp body and reluctant soul. She 
was not in the apartment, either, but lying 
on the bureau—dropped there as though to 
let him know without questions—was the 
rent bill, receipted 

Relief brought a surge of tenderness 
Philip saw himself getting well and devot- 
ing his life to making all this up to her, gal- 
lant soul that she was! He had sometimes 
thought her gaiety unfeeling, but he knew 
it now for singing courage, and the realiza 
tion made his eyes dim. Dear, queer little 
Louie! The warm longing to do something 
for her set him to picking up scattered gar- 
ments and closing bureau drawers; for she 
had evidently gone off in a hurry. He even 
remembered to put the clothes brush in the 
shoe bag and the slippers on the top shelf 
Louie had-a place for everything, only it 
was not the usual place. A drawer stuck, 
and, after some struggling, he found wedged 
at the back a fat envelope. As it was 
labeled Hair Nets, it inevitably held some- 
thing else, probably shoe strings. Even as 
Philip was smiling over the comment, the 
contents lurched and pitched out, and he 
found at his feet a fat roll of money 

The bills were held together by an elastic, 
but the outer one was a twenty. If Louie 
had been there, he would have uttered the 
spontaneous, “What on earth—!” of his as- 
tonishment. But Louie did not come, and 
he had time to think 

He put the money back and went out 
again, quickly, furtively. It was not true 
it was not true! Only a sick mind could 
have conceived such a possibility. Louie 
had laughed over the pride of waving back 
the $500 reward; she could not have told 
him the tale as she did and yet have taken 
the money. Child of a haphazard experi- 
ence, she had upset many of his conventions 
about what a wife was and did, but this 
was not a question of convention and of 
neat suburban ideals that perhaps had 
needed broadening; this was a matter of 
plain honor. And though he violently re- 
fused to believe it possible, the question 
stuck, festering like a thorn—where else 
could Louie have got a sum of money? 

He could not ask her. Had he even 
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Why Pay ‘ 
Full Prices for 
Diamonds 


OR nearly 34 century Jos. 
DeRoy & Sons, a firm rated 
over a million dollars, have offered 
iI rare bargains in diamonds, watches 
| and other jewelry. 





—————o— 


Moncey .accepting jewelry of the better grades 
as security. ‘hen loans remain unpaid 
} this jewelry is offered for sale at prices 
i} much lower than the market. proven by 
i enstomers letters. 


Diamond banking is our business. We lead } 


Many of such diamonds are offered at prices 
which you can try to match at full 60% more. 


The ring illustrated contains a diamond 
weighing 1/2 less 1/16 carat, a gem of fine 
blue-white color in a magnificent mount- 
| ing with white gold top, yet the ring is 
priced at only $75.00 


||  WriteforJos.DeRoy Bulletin 
(Radically different from the ordinary ca:alog.) 


1] Send us your name today and we'll send 
| you our Bulletin of rgains, showing 





hundreds of unpaid loans. It is sent free 
| and without obligations. i 


JOS. DeROY & SONS 748 DeRoy Bidg. 
Quiy Opposite Post Ogice Pittsburgh, Pa 














"Way Ahead for Polishing 


4601 Siegel-Myers Bidg. 
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Choice of 38 Styles 
of the Superb 


Four Weeks’ Trial 
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Sree trial, all 
charges prepaid, 
direct from our 
own factory, any 
hig hest-grade ‘ 
Wing Piano, or vi 
One of 38 Styles Piayer Piano. 
NoC.0.D.—no freight 
No Money Down 23002? 
Use it and enjoy it four full weeks; then, if you wish, 
shio it back at our expense. You alone are ou 
will be ~ at our rock-bottom direct price on the Wing. 
q@uaran ww . Basy monthly payments or 
Valuable Book— FREE 1,822" zi Compiete te: 
nt free and postpaid ,Vabaghte ~- oore 2. k how to 
ea of new 
= yy 
















Furniture, Woodworks, Fleor 


AWW 
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= At Home 


By Mail arson sayiees wre a 
En 


great American and teachers. 
coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity 


by Paderewski. Master — guide and 
Any Instrument or Voice Xs ‘stirs 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
usie, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin Guitar Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental! and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION em 
































DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
ee becesee 5 qeoBest ae bad ood. 
oises or over years. tov 
Anti-sept ic Bar Drums a A hear- 
ing and st Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. ey are Tiny Megap 


Cannot be seen when worn. 
in, easy to takeout. Are 
forts.’’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn f how 1 recovered 
myhearine. A. O. = 
Suite 355 70 5th Ave., N. Y¥. City 


High School Course 
in Two Year 





Spare ti 
Here fs complete and sim high school course that you 
cam finish in two years. ects ail college entrance reyuire 
ments. Prepared by leading members of the faeultes of 
i is is your oppertunity. 
Write for booklet and full particulary. No ebligations what- 
ever. Write today—NOW 
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Should Children Be Made 
to Feel Social Responsibility? 

















Vice-President of Federat for ¢ 1 St 
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out robbing nests or stoning the birds. In try, will be refl 1 in their i f 
Switzer i, we are told, fruit-trees along ing of responsibi or indifference 


A BOOK OF BEAUTY 


UR Beauty Department, under the able direction of Annette Beacon, has issued the first of a 
series of beauty booklets. This has come in response to persistent requests from Miss Beacon’s 
readers and correspondents. This “Book of Beauty” gives full information for the care of the skin 
and hands, and is illustrated. Its detailed directions and its tested formulas for creams and lotions 
make it indispensable to the woman who cares about her personal appearance. Price, 10 cents 
Address McCall's Magazine, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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The Perfect Underwear for Children 1} |] 
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Minneapolis Knitting Works 
636 Bryant Avenue North, 
Minneapolis, Minn 





oo : Nevasse carom 
To Make the Youngsters Happy 
"T Hes! sturdy, warm suits, with their pretty outdoors colors, turn 


| | ? ; ‘ 
\ Knit ( 


SIMON ASCHER & CO., Ine. ‘ 
%2-E Fifth A New York ag® 
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absolutely free 


For Mothers-to-be 
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Save 
Leather 


Wear COMFY FELT 
— SLIPPERS at homeand 





save leather for our Fighting Men, 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
126 East 13th Street, iktew York 


oS 1 64 
COMFY 


5S / FREE 


Lane Bryant ~~ LOS } Write SLIPPERS 
steep Sy / TO-DAY 


Fifth Ave New York 














QUICK SALES! BIG PROFITS! 


OUTFIT FREE! 
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NATIONAL IMPORTING & MFG. CO. Dey 


Hi. M425 Broadway, NewYork 











From Paris to You 
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FASHIONS 








Waist 8559 





Sizes 34-44 
Skirt 8569 Dress 8545 Coat Wrap 6571 
Sizes 22-32 Sizes 34-44 i ‘ , la 
NTER Winter Modes—under the most unusual con- No longer does one see the dazzling and brilliant evening No. 8569, Lapres’ Tunic Ss I 
ditions that a Fashion Season has ever been launched gowns, for ultra formal affairs are a pre-war semblance of quires ; yards of 40-i1 ! Widt! 
Uncle Sam says use less wool and exert conservation amusement. The more simple gowns are taking their place Pattern in : 
in the most profitable and possible ways. Dame Fashion and, indeed, one of the foremost Paris designers made a din 
cries most laudably—be smart, my dears, for when ner gown of silk Jersey on very simple lines. Illustrated No. 8545, Lapm Dri 
Sammy returns he will not enjoy or be inclined toward here are two charming gowns for evening which conforn panels; instep length. Si J 
women who have lost their interest in their most important with the new lines. No. 8559-8569 is developed in brocaded chiffon. Width are 1 the ve! 
set—the art of looking well-dressed. So they have com- material, and No. 8545 solves the problem with chiffon and Pattern in 
promised, and we find our winter designs have very little beads. The wrap No. 8571 features the set-on sleeves in 
material, and the long, slim silhouette is the predominant kimono effect No. 8571, Lapies’ One-Pu ( \ 
issue of their treaty no underarm sean The me r f 
Very little, if any, trimming will be used on dresses, and Costume Nos. 8559-8569-—The medium size requires 4% 48-inch material. Thi evi h 
therefore one looks for an unusual string of beads to relieve yards of 40-inch material and 1% yards of 36-inch the desired silhouet wide at t I er 
the severe and even critical effect of the trimmingless dress No. 8559, Lapres’ AFTERNOON oR Eventnc Waist. Size 36 lower edge 
The convalescent soldiers in Belgian are making these artistic 1% yards of 40-inch chiffon and yard of 40-inch brocade Pattern in 3 size i 
little accessories and most women abroad are wearing them Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents 42 to 44 bust t 
° 
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New 





Uress 85 


Waist 6549 


‘ 3 34-44 
} 
Tunic Skirt 
8383 


he amateur The heavy top-coat is al 
va 1 necessity during the zero weather, and 
No. 8553 offers itself as a fascinating pro 
tion against the discomforts of fallen 
ercury It may be worn over a coat suit 
h as Nos. 8547-8555, or over a smart 
fternoon dress as No. 8357 
No. 8572, Lapies’ Dress, with overblouse or 
ne one-piece skirt; instep length. Size 





juires 3 vards of 40-inch material for 
he dre and 54 yard of 36-inch contrasting 
he collar and vest. The width around 
the lower is 1 yards. The one-piece 
kirt cuts from 54-inch material without piec- 
ind Is ithered and attached to the lower 
¢ f the waist 
Transte Design 890 15 cents 
Patt in 6 si + to 44 bust (25 cents 
( ME N 8549-8383.—The mediun 


inch material 
two styles of 


vards of 4 


WalsT; 


e requires 4 


8549, Lapres 


ve. Size requires 15¢ yards of 40-inch 

rial and yard 36-inch for the collar 
is waist gives the collarless effect, for the 
ill collar is at the back only The back 


omes forward on the shoulder forming a yoke 

which holds the fulness in front. Model may 

be developed with long, tight, dart -fitted sleeve 
gives any dress a chic appearance 


rn in i bust cents 


esigns 
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No ADIES 
One-Piece STRAIGH1 . 
Tunic Skirt; with 
or without tucks; 
pleated or shirred; 
high waistline; one 
foundation, 


8383, I 


one piece 
Size 26 re 


lengthened by 
straight section; 39-inch length 
quires 27, yards of 40-inch. The width 
around the lower edge is 15 yards 

Pattern 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist (20 cents 


piece 


No. 8553, Wrap; sleeve set on 
it wide armhole; in 53- or 48-inch length 
The small requires, 53-inch length, 45¢ 
vards of 48-inch material This new design 
features the straight collar wrapping around 
the neck and closing at the side back, the 
cuffs correspond. This is a fine serviceable 
for all-around wear, and still retains a 
rather dressy appearance 

Pattern in 3 sizes, small, 34, 36; medium, 38 


40; large, 42, 44 bust (25 cents 


Lapres’ Coat 


size 


coat 


CostuME Nos. 8547-8555.—The mediun 
31-inch length coat, requires 4" yards of 54 
inch material 

No. 8547, Lapres’ Dousie-Breastep Coar, in 
40- or 31-inch length. Size 36 requires, 31 
inch length, 25¢ yards of 48-inch material 
The new straight lines are featured 


Pattern in sizes, 34 to 46 bust (25 


cents 


for October, TOTS 


Are Prepared 


Dress 8357 
tes 34-44 


ahefer Design 
NX ssy 


Coat 8547 
S1ze8 +40 


Skirt 8555 


No. 8555, Lapres’ Turee-Prece Skirt; with 
or without suspenders; high waistline; 40 
inch length. Size 26 requires 15¢ yards of 
54-inch material The width around the 
lower edge is 15¢ yards 

Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist (20 cents 


No. 8357, Lapies’ Dress; two styles of front 
surplice or closing on shoulder and at under 
arm; sleeves attached to waist or lining; 
straight tunic with or without tucks; one 
piece foundation lengthened by straight sec- 
tion attached to body lining; instep length 


Size 36 requires 444 yards of 40-inch ma 
terial. The width around the lower edge is 
144 yards The adjustable cuff is entirely 


separate from the sleeve and can be worn or 
not as desired. The long tunic is seen in the 
smartest winter models 





Transfer Design No. 889 (15 cents 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (25 cents 
] | i. - 
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To Meet 


KS 


Waist 7995 
Sizes 34-44 
Skit 8550 


ize é ‘4 





There will be so many affairs this winter to 
wear the one-piece dress that designers have 
an excellent opportunity to create a wide va- 
riety of styles to please even the most fas- 
tidious maid or matron. Many new fabrics, 
too, will be seen this winter, for American 
artists have answered the call of the manu- 
facturer and are turning out some clever de- 
signs which are really achievements of all 
that art stands for, beauty, harmony and 
finesse. Not only are the designs pleasing, 
but the artists seem to have caught the spirit 
of harmonious coloring and effective color 
combinations, the accomplishment of which 
we so long attributed to continental artists 
alone. With this gorgeous array of materials 
is it not the only thing for the designers to 
do to develop them into perfect dreams of 
loveliness and charm? No. 8525 shows a 
good-looking dress developed in a novelty 
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Overdress 8525 
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the Advance of Winter Gaiety 











54-460 





izes 


weave of woolen material. The fabric itself 
is so attractive that one needs little or no 
trimming on the dress. The contrasting collar 
and vest are quite sufficient to trim this model 
No. 8563 is an excellent design for combina- 
tion of materials, especially serge and satin, 
as illustrated, which is one of the smartest 
combinations of the season. The coat suit is 
ever welcome in the wardrobe. No. 8570 is 
trim and tailored looking, and still the fur 
collar gives it a dressy look and it may be 
easily worn for afternoon. But whatever the 
combination or design the silhouette remains 
the long and narrow, and indeed it is the most 
favored line that fashion has ever adopted 


CostumME Nos. 7995-8550.—The medium size 
requires 6 yards of 40-inch satin 

No. 7995, Lapres’ Waist witu Tie-On Cot- 
LAR. Size 36 requires 274 yards of 40-inch 
material for the waist. The collar ties around 
the waistline and forms a sash at the back 
This is especially good design for soft ma- 
terials. The nature of the collar requires a 
material that will lend itself well to draping 
The novel idea of the collar is very new and 
adds to the attractiveness of the dress 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents 
with 
40-inch length; 
Size 26 requires 3% yards of 
width around the 


No. 8550, Lapres’ Turee-Prece Sxirt 
side panels in two outlines; 
high waistline. 
36-inch material. The 





lower 
be eit! 
with f 


Vip ( 





Dress 6521 


ize +-4 





edge is 154 yards 


ringe 


or musicale 


Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist (20 cents 


No. 8525, Lapres’ OverDRESS; 
derskirt ; 


40-inch length. Size 3¢ 


4% yards of 40-inch material, and 1 


of 36-inch contrasting for the collar and vest 
The width around the lower edge is 


yards 


der to hem, and lower edge of sides and back 
The long, tight dart-fitted sleeves ar 


in one 


The overdress is in. one from 


finished with pointed cuffs 


Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (25 cents 


No. 8563, Lapres’ Dress 
overwaist ; 
instep length. Size 36 requires 
yards of 


sleeves ; 
yards of 54-inch for underdress, 1 
36-inch for the overwaist, belt and panels 


and '4 yard of 36-inch contrasting for 
collar. The width around the lower edg« 
134 yards. Fringe-trimmed also ar 
panels for indeed one can not get too 

of this smart trimming on one’s dres 
winter 

Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust 5 cents 


No. 8521, 
umper two 





underdress cut in one; 


stvles of sleeve one 





The side panels may 
ver straight or slanting and are finished 
Stunning dress for afternoon tea 


three-piece un- 
requires 


shou 


panels attached to 


Lapres’ Dress; with or withor 








j Coat Suit 8570 
+45 


traight pleated tunic; two-piece foundation 
lengthened by raight lower section; 40-inch 
length. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
silk, and yard of 4 inch contrasting for 
the draped collar, sash and cuffs The width 


around the lower edge is 1'2 yards. Charm 
ing dress tor afternoon wear 


Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (25 cent 


No. 8570, Lapres’ Coat Suit; coat in 35- or 

inch ik ! four-gored skirt 10-inch 
lengtt ize requires » yards of 54-inch 

iterial The width around the lower edg« 
is 2 yard Smart tailored suit. The four 
gored skirt has panel back and front, and 
side vok sections to which panels are at 
tached The back and front seam ire left 


he hip, the coat hanging in loose 
rt ysed as preferred The 


nt dart-nhittec ee ve ire leit open 


und fastened with buttons and buttonhol 
I} lur as a sul tute for the loth collar i 
ised to a great « rative advantage in this 
{ ing new for early winter day Just 
ict i ha his gives distinction to the 
j There are many time 
whe r t ibout vha to wear 
It at ist moment when a good- 
looking A he need a e ma 
re assure he look orrect De 
\ ped in br h or hea gabaradin 
I rm ir » 48 bust cents) 
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Waist 8543 
Sizes 34-46 
Transfer Design No. 336 
Skirt 8557 
Sizes 22-36 


j 
[ | nock 85685 


Skirt 8518 


sec 


CostuME Nos. 8543-8557.—The medium 
size requires 25¢ yards of 40-inch silk for 
the panels and jumper, and 4 yards of 40- 
inch chiffon. 

No. 8543, Lapres’ Waist; body and sleeve 
in one. Size 36 requires 1% yards of 40 
inch chiffon and 54 yard of 36-inch satin 
Transfer Design No. 336 (10 cents). 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 cents 
No. 8557, Lapres’ Two-Piece Sxirt, with 
pleated panels; high waistline; 40-inch 
length. Size 26 requires 2'4 yards of 40- 
inch chiffon for skirt, and 2 yards of 36-inch 
satin for panels and belt. Width, 154 yards 
Pattern in 8 sizes, 22 to 36 waist (20 cents 


Blouse 7675 


Sizes 34-42 






Slip-Over Dress 
6541 






Sizes 34-46 





No. 7675, Lapres’ Biovse; with kimono 
sleeves. Size 36 requires 24 yards of 36- 
inch material. 

Pattern in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 bust (20 cents) 
No. 8541, Lapres’ Strp-Over Dress; two- 
piece skirt. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36- 
inch material. The width around the lower 
edge is 134 yards 

Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (25 cents) 


No. 8529, Lapres’ Dress. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 40-inch plaid for the overblouse 
and skirt, and 134 yards of 40-inch plain 
for underbody and girdle. Width, 134 yards 
The side tunic sections are joined at side 
seams and the waist closes on the shoulder 
with tabs buttoning down 

Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (25 cents) 
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Overblouse 8533 
“izes 3S + 46 , | ih 

Transfer Design No. 924 t iJ —} 
Skirt 8149 Dress 8529 \ = Go 
Sizes 22-34 Sizes 34-44 7675 8541 8543 8557 8529 
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Artfully Solved With Fringe and Braid 









Waist 8527 
Sizes 34-46 
Skirt 8519 


Sizes 22-32 







My ' 
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Dress 















Sizes 34-44 Transter y, . , 
No 4 Yj 
No. 8539, Lapres’ Dress; one-piece skirt, in- /// No. 8537, Lapu DREss ; instep length ; suit 
step length. Size 36 requires 3'@ yards of 40- / able for maternity wear. Size 36 requires 5 
inch material and 14% yards of 36-inch con- yards of 36-inch material. The width around 
trasting for the front panel and girdle. Width, —. lowe Pas ms ; yards 
lower edge, 17¢ yards. Transfer Design No. 922 (15 cents 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (25 cents). Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (25 cents 
No. 8527, Lapres’ Waist. Size 36 requires 134 Costume Nos. 8573-8105.—-The medium size 
yards of 40-inch material for the waist and % requires 6 yards of 40-inch material and 1% 
yard of 40-inch contrasting for the collar and yards of 20-inch velvet for stole collar ; 
cuffs. The back of the waist comes forward, No. 8573, Lapu Coat; in 40- or 30-inch 
forming a yoke on the shoulders which holds lengtt three-piece hort or two-piece long 
the front fulness in either gathers or soft pleats. peplum. Size 36 requires, 40-inch length, 3% 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 cents yards of 48-inch and 1! yards of 20-inch con 
trasting 
No. 8519, Lapres’ Two-Piece Sxirt; with side Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (25 cents 
pocket sections; high waistline; 40-inch length No. 8105, Lapu Two- or Tueree-Prect 
Size 26 requires 2'2 yards of 54-inch material. Sxirt; high waistline; 39-inch length. Size 26 
The width around the lower edge is 17¢ yards requires 2 yards of 44-inch. Width, lower 
The pockets on each side of the front are at- dge, 2 yards 
tached to the upper section. The front of skirt Pattern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist cents) 
extends above the waistline in a ruffle. 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist (20 cents). Costume Nos, 8535-8561 The me - im siz 
requires 00% irds of 50-inch materia 
Costume Nos. 8523-8555.—The medium size No. 8535, Lapres’ Waist. Size 6 requires 
requires 37g yards of 45-inch for dress, and ™% urds of 36-inch material. Back comes for 
yard of 36-inch contrasting for the vest and ward on shoulder forming a yok« 
5@ yard 40-inch for collar and facings Pattern in ¢ é 44 to 44 bust cents 
No. 8523, Lapres’ Waist; set-in sleeves in Transfer Design No. 799 (15 cent ¥: 
kimono style; fronts to button over or turn No. 8561, Lapu Two-Piece Sku traight 
back on waist. Size 36 requires 17g yards of lower edge; flounces attached to foundation; 
36-inch, 4 yard 36-inch contrasting for vest high waistline; 40-inch lengt! Size 26 requir 
and 5g yard of 40-inch for collar and facings } yards of inch material. Width, lower 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents Yj; edge, 2 yard The panel is set into the front 
No. 8555, Lapres’ Turee-Prece Sxirt; with “Ng the ski the straight lower section is 
or without suspenders; high waistline; 40-inch ate / iched to the foundatior The double circu 
length. Size 26 requires 2'4 yards 40-inch ma- "7 ur tuni he peg-t effect, which i 
terial. Width, lower edge, 154 yards r art fea 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist (20 cents i rt nt 
Waist 8523 } 4 : 
= Sis 14.44 7 9 al 
f) —\ ff) et ie li ; t ) 
| ile Skirt 8555 j j 

‘J “ izes 224 + aw Y ; 

1 / in 4a 

5 ' \ ] Waist 8535 iy / 

} Skirt 561 
tis ~ 
8539 8523 8555 
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Sizes 14 


Transfer Design Nx 









No. 8564, Misses’ 
Dress; suitable for 


small women. Size 


6 requires 4 yards 


of 40-inch material 

for the dress, and 5¢ 

yard of 40-inch for 

the yoke and gath 

ered sleeves Width, 

lower edge l 

\ ards 

“yng in 4 sizes 
to 20 years (25 


cents 


A No. 8532, Misses’ 


Tie-On Dress; two 
piece skirt in two 
lengths. Size 16 re- 
quires 4'4 yards of 
30-inch, and 3¢ yard 
of 36-inch contrast 
ing for the collar 
Width, lower edge 
l vards 

Pattern in 4 sizes 
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Dress 8546 






One- Piece Dress 8558 
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October, 1918 


in Winter Modes 














n No. 901 


No. 8546, Misses 
Dress witH T1z-ON 
JuMPER oR SHOUL- 
DER STRAPS; suitable 
for small women 
Size 16 requires 254 
yards of 40-inch 
satin and 134 yards 
of 40-inch Georgette 
Width, lower edge, 
134 yards 

Transfer Design No 
901 (15 cents). 
Pattern in 3 sizes, 
16 to 20 years (25 
cents). 


No. 8566, Misses’ 
Dress, in two 
lengths; suitable for 
small women ; 
with guimpe, 


having two 
eS) styles of 
Lae y or to 


sleeve, 

be worn over 
waist; two- 
piece  underskirt 
Size 16 requires 35¢ 
yards of 36-inch 
material, and 
yard of 36-inch con 
trasting for the col- 
lar. Width, lower 
edge, 134 yards 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 
14 to 20 years (20 
cents). 


No. 8562, Misses’ 
Dress; suitable for 
small women; 
two-piece skirt, in 
two lengths. Size 16 
requires 43¢ yards 
of 40-inch material 
Width, lower edge, 
is 134 yards. 
Transfer Design No 
819 (10 cents) for 
braiding 

Pattern in 3 sizes, 
16 to 20 years (25 
cents). 
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Semi-F itted 
Dress 8372 
Sizes 14 

T fer Desig 


Empire Dress 
8386 


Sizes 14 


No. 8386, Misses’ Em- 
PIRE Dress; suitable 
for small women; two 
styles of sleeve; straight 
tucked tunic. Size 16 re- 
quires 45¢ yards of 38- 
inch material, and % 
yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting for collar 
Width, 134 yards. 

Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 
20 years (20 cents 


No. 8554, Misses’ Coat 
Suit; suitable for small 
women; sleeves set on 
at wide armholes; 
three-piece skirt in two 
lengths. Size 16 re- 
quires 47¢ yards of 44- 
inch material. Width 
around the lower edge 
is 15¢ yards. 

Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 
20 years (25 cents). 
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No. 8560, Misses’ OnE- 
Piece Coat. Size 16 re- 
quires 27g yards of 48- 
inch material. 

Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 
20 years (25 cents). 
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Express Simplicity in Misses’ Dresses 


























































No. 8372, Misses’ 
Semi-Firtep Dress; 
suitable for small 
women; closing shoul- 
ler and underarm; 
sleeves attached to lin 
ing. Size 16 requires 254 
yards of 40-inch velvet 
and 1% yards 40-inch 
contrasting. Width, 2 
irds 

rransfer Design No. 
24 (15 cents) 

Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 
20 years (20 cents 


No. 7912, Misses’ Tie- 
On or Burton - On 
Dress. Size 16 requires 

yards of 45-inch 


material Width, 2 


. irds 

Transfer Design No 
1s 15 cents 

Pattern in 3 sizes, 16 to 


years 0 cent 


No. 8568, Misses’ Coat 


SUT Size 16 requires 
¢ yards of 48-inch 
material The width 


iround the lower edge 

is I yards 

Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 
) years (25 cents 


No. 8274, Miss Em 
prre Coat; suitable for 
small women Size 16 
requires yaras ol 
50-inch material 

Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 
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11] STOCKINGS—they are (i HH} 
Shaped and Seamless both HHH 
Like the hand-knit stock- | 
Hil ings our grandmothers il] 
| | made years ago, the foot, ' HII 
Wid] | ankle a 2 ae are shaped in / i 
1) HII 
iT} tt —_ MT 
|) URGENT || 
i} itt} 
1} HH iT] 
i] FASHIONED HOSE /||||||| 
Hit ait 
ih have the hand-knit advan- | Hl 
Ht i! tage of being shaped with | Hi | 


out seams together with the 























ttl smooth finish of perfected Hi 

I} Hi knitting machines. | Hi 
Ht Full value—in money, ma- | iH 
WHE _— a 
HTH terials, fitand wear—you’ll }}//}}| 
| HI find it in Burson Hose. tj Hi 
H | ! hy Leading Stores Everywhere | 

| | Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 

\} 1 k twisted with fibre 

' Booklet sent upon request 

} f a RSC b RNtrTiNe Co | 
if Rockford, I 
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| Min, afl 
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WOMEN! there's 


great convenience in 


.» OVERALLS 


for House and Farm 
Werk 


r my be sure 
i buy are made of 


Miss Stifel 
Indigo Cloth 


<« for this boot trade- 
rk on 
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J. L. STIPEL & SONS 


WHEELING, W.VA 
260 Charch Street, New York 














Howell's Handy Box of Pearl Buttons No. 2 


Contains two dozen each of the four sizes 
n Fish-eye and T Hole Buttons (like cut) 
r 16dozen g ] ility Pearl Buttons, sent 

any addres P Pa eceipt « f$1.00 
Pear! tt t 1 quantity 


Charles M. Howell . Waltham, Mass 








a 
We have all 
kinds of for 


Decorating Waists and Gowns 











Neck C hains Bags and Purses | * 
. 
Order of people who can deliver the goods 
sat b shies comrayy Tl Winte 
W Invitations, Announcements, Etc 
dding ; 75, 
Cc. OTT ENGRAVIN 1g 1028 Chest S:., Philadelphia, Pa 


Suggestions for 


No. 8534, Grrt’s Dress; 
three-piece skirt. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards of 50-inch 
corduroy velvet. This tailor- 
made dress for the small 
girl has straight lines and is 
very simple. The skirt and 
waist are attached 

Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 
years (20 cents 























No. 8520, Girt’s DovsLe 
Breastep Coat. Size 8 re- 
quires 2’ yards of 54-inch 
material. The collar, cuff 
belt and pocket straps slip 
through slashes and form a 
novel trimming feature 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 2 to 14 
years (20 cents). 
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Dress 8534 4 s. 
Sizes 6-14 = 

ro. A 

Hat 8318 144. 
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small, medium, large “- 
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Dress 8536 


Transfer Design No. 858 Trans 


Double-Breasted 
Coat 8520 
Sizes 2-14 


Hat 8318 
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Pht egies 


Jumper Dress 8328 


For other descr riptions, 


Magazine for October, 1918 


the Junior Girl 

























Coat 6548 
Sizes 2-14 
Hat 6318 
Small, mediu 


‘ 


















see page 46 






Empire Dress 8540 
Sizes 6-14 
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Of Interest to Little Tots 
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Romper 8528 
Sizes 2-6 


sfer Design No. 891 


himtntn fend SZ. 
minhnbhnbndng ad 2 | 41 


4+ +4 $44 4 
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Dress 8544 





Size 






No. 8544, Cuitp’s Dress. Size 










6 requires 17g yards of 36-inch D see 
check material. This little frock | — 
hangs loose in smock style, and - Hat 8252 
the fulness between points of Small. medium. lars 


Transfer Design N 








yoke back and front is shirred or 
may be smocked 

Transfer Design No. 690 on small 
view (10 cents 

Pattern in 4 sizes, 1 to 6 years 
(20 cents) 





Dress 8308 
Sizes 2-10 























No. 8228, GirRL’s 
Dress; surplice or 
closing on shoulder 
and at underarm; 
straight gathered skirt, 
or double skirt with 
foundation. Size 8 re- 
quires 2 yards of 45- 
inch material and ! 

yard 36-inch for collar 
Transfer Design on 
hat No. 833 (10 
cents). 

Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 
to 14 years (20 
cents 


























b Not at ae Age 


“ft gray and unruly silver threads are an unnecessary affliction now 
olved the problem with a real hair color restorer 

Micient preparation has been used by hundreds of thousands of pro- 

omen with perfect success. 













Apron Rom » 
Dress 8284 st 8530 _ ion to the crude dyes which your friends criticise. You can use it with- 
Sizes 2-10 Sizes 6 months ledge and be absolutely sure of results 






to 3 years 
Transfer De- 
sign No, 891 


by cutting out, filling out and sending the free trial coupon. It brings you, 
the trial sized bottle and special comb which verihes every statement we 
Mexpense to you. 
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8544 e// </ 


Transfer De 
gn No. 66 8528 
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oldmang 


= d 
i. 
m Har-C ] Restorer 
kf i olor Jrestore 
j Trial Bottle and Comb Free 
} open the trial bottle you will find a liquid which is clean and clea: as water 

a ¢ liquid leaves the hair clean and flufty, ready to curl and dress. It doesn't interfere with 

8228 ply comb it through the hair and the gray disappears. |t all seems too good to be true until the 


proves it. 
| of Mary T. Goldman's are not satisfied with any less efficient preparation. Nor will ever accept 
ons 
put this coupon now, fill it out and send it 
ure to mark on the coupon the exact color of your hair—whether the natural color is black, dark 
dium brown or light brown. Better still, enclose a lox k in your letter 
will send the trial bottle and comb by return mail. You can buy the full sized bottle at your drug 
irect from us if you prefer 
ember, when the first gray streaks appear is the time to begin with Mary T 
d mai! the coupon for the trial bottle today 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
824 Goldman Building, St. Paul, Minn 


Established 50 years 


Goldman's Hair Color 


Middy Dress 8242 


Sizes 4-14 


Hat 6252 






Tr. 


tY T. GOLDMAN, 824 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, oe 








Sry ; 
Small, medium, large Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary T. ( s Hair Restorer with specia db I 
obligated in any war be accepting tl ff e nat a f hair is 
black dark brown medium brown light brown 
Dress 8524 oe 
Sizes 2-8 Street 
Town County State 
- " - 





For other descriptions, see page 46 





















Two of the many 
fine values in 
Durable-DURHAM 

Hosiery 


BO-PEEP 
A eerviceable 
stocking for 
women Made 
from soft lisle fin- 
ished yarn. Me- 
ium weight. 
Wide elastic top. 
Double rein- 
forced heels and 
toes. Black 
and white. 


Price 2S¢ pair 





For active people 
—hosiery that 
stands the wear 


YR men and women who work of tramp outdoors—for lively, healthy, 

romping children —Durable- DURHAM Hosiery is made extra strong. It 
is reinforced at points of hardest wear —that saves darning and sec 
new pairs to buy. This hosiery is comfortable, too, for people who are on 
their feet all day as the soles and toes are smooth, seamless and even. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 



















ALPINE 
Heavy weight, 
double fleece- 
lined stocking, 

with extra w 


and elastic flare 


Made strongest where the wear is hardest (0p. Double re- 
inforced heels 
There are stvles for work and [ lay. for every season of the year. In every and toes. Feet 


and toes are 
amooth, seamless 
andeven. Black. 


Price 35¢ pair 


tops are wide and elastic; sizes are correctly 


paw the legs are full lengtl 
25, 35, 40 and 50 cents per pair. 


marked; the colors won't tade Pric es are 


For the cold weather ahead—ask your dealer 
for Durable-DURHAM Fleecy-lined Hosiery. 


It is full of warmth and full of wear. The fleecing is extra thick, soft and 
warm. There are fleecy-lined styles for men, women and children. 


Look for the Trade Mark Ticket attached to each pair of Durable- DURHAM Hosiery. 
Wate to Sales Dept., 88 Leonard St., New York, for Free Catalog showing all styles. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. C. 


"UBENS INFANT SHIRT 


Costs no more 
than the 
Imitation 
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For the Schoolgirl 


No. 8522, Cutip’s Dress; 

two-piece straight skirt 

Size 6 requires 13¢ yards 

of 36-inch for collar and 
: skirt, and 1 yard of 32-inch 
Z contrasting for the waist 
and sleeves. It may be 
slipped on over the head 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 2 to 10 
years (20 cents). 



















































8286, Girt’s Emprre Coat; straight lower 
Size 8 requires 134 yards of 50-inch 
material. Fur for collar and cuffs 

Pattern in 7 sizes, 2 to 14 years (15 cents 


No 


section 


No. 8556, Girw’s Dress; with or without shoul- 
der straps; set-in sleeves, in kimono style 
Size 10 requires 2 yards of 50-inch serge. Side 
closing and cut in one from shoulder to hem 
rransfer Design No. 888 (15 cents 

Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years (20 cents 


No. 8526, Grrt’s Coat; raglan sleeves. Size 8 
requires 2 yards of 54-inch material. The belt 
slips through and holds in the front fuiness 
with the back hanging free 

Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years (20 cents 


Descriptions for page 45 


No. 852 CHILD’s 
ROMPE one - piece 
loomer; dropped back 
Size 4 requires 7g yard 
; 27-inch for waist, 1 
d yards of 32-inch 
Transfer Design No. 891 
(10 cents). 

Pattern in 3 sizes, 2 to ¢ 
years (15 cents). 


8, 
R; 


No. 8242, Grrt’s Minpy 
Dress; with or without 
vokes; two-piece skirt 
Size 8 requires 144 yards 


of 42-inch for skirt and 
collar, and 134 yards of 
Descriptions for page 45 inch for the blouse 


Pattern in 6 sizes, 



















No. 8530, Cuitp’s Apron Romper + to 14 years (15 
Size 3 requires 13g yards 27-inch, cents). 
and 34 yard 36-inch 
Transfer Design No. 891 (10 ») No. 8252, Cum- 
cents). hy DREN'S Hats Suit 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 6 months to 3 ¥ able for girl or 
years (10 cents boy. The medium 
size requires j 
No. 8524, Cyitp’s Dress. Size 4 vard of 27-inch for the 
requires 1 vards of 40-inch, and four-piece hat, 5¢ yard 
« yard of 27-inch of 36-inch for the sailor, 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 2 to 8 vears (15 ‘ and 7g yard of 27-inch 
cents — for the middy hat. At 
tractive hat sets 
No. 8538. CuHILp’s Dress. Size 6 Pattern in 3 sizes; small, 
requires 17x yards of 36-inch, and 2 to 4; medium, 6 to 8; 
'e vard of 36-inch large, 10 to 12 years (15 
Pattern in sizes, 2 to 10 vears cents 
20 cents 





Empire Coat 8@28¢ 


Sizes 2-14 
Hat 8252 
Small, med » large 
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Dress 8556 ai 4 
Sizes 4-14 Qo Coat 8526 
Transfer Design No. 883 b550 8526 Sizes 4-14 
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Attention to the Kiddi 
Ss No. 8250, Cu1Lp’s Romper aNp Hat; dropped No. 8018, Boy’s Suit; knee trousers. Size 4 
irt back. Size 4 requires 24 yards of 38-inch requires 144 yards of 36-inch for blouse and 
rds and 3 yard of 36-inch contrasting 1's yards of 36-inch for trousers 
ind Pattern in 4 sizes, 2 to 8 years (10 cents). Pattern in 3 sizes, 2 to 6 years (15 cents 
och : 
aist No. 7952, Boy’s Suit; knee trousers. Size 4 
be requires 2 yards of 36-inch material 
= Pattern in 3 sizes, 2 to 6 years (15 cents 
No. 7930, Boy’s Suirt Biovse. Size 8 requires 
134 yards of 36-inch material 
a Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years (10 cents 
ncn 
ul- 
vle 
ide 
m 
e &§ 
elt 
less 
45 
» dS 
eCE ioe ees 
ck j 
ck Dont conceal a faulty complexion - 
° ° 
clear it by using 
R901 
By the use ! met : I i € i the prope 
‘ fa or by ( € lar artifice k | t 7 es tar rt 
ny a man has been able t re I Soay st that 
Romper emy arily « ceal a faulty « kind I Ally clean 
DY > Suit 8018 ' x But af at ef ' 
out 2-¢ are rea € i t ele i T the ‘ t? 
irt ! t exte t cm ea it re t 
rds No. 8028, Boy's pe ne = as poe 
ind SuIT ; knee trous e a eget eng « : ; 
ol ers mize 4 re oe a — 
ise quires 2 yards of . 
zes, 38-inch material 
15 and % yard of 
7-inch contrast 
ing for the col 
Il lar Developed 
iit in madras or 
or other washable 
un it is suitable for 
' school or play 
the Pattern in 3 
ard sizes, 2 to 6 years 
lor 15 cents . 
ach 
At »\ 
“7 
i 
15 
No 8258 Boy Suit 7982 
REEFER OR PEA Sizes 
JACKET; with or 
without center-back 
seam size 8 re 
quires 134 yards of 
54-inch material 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 2 
to 14 years (15 
cents 
No $330, Boys’ 
Hats 
Pattern in 3 sizes, 
small, 2 to 4; medi- 
> um, 6 to 10; large, 
12 to 16 vears (10 
cents). 
“ss ‘ 
Fim 
‘; ‘ 
7 
’ i _¥ 
\ws Reefer 6258 Hat 533¢ Shirt Blouse C Cap 5 
TOR 6258 ~ize 14 oma € Sizes 4-14 sma ¢ J arge 
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Descriptions for page 44 Descriptions for Pag 
No CrsIRI COA et-in sleeve SIZt No. 8521, Lapres’ Dre Zt requires 4 
requires 1 yards of 54-inch material. Round yards ot inch for dress, and yard of 40 
yoke holds fulness back and front, and collar inch contrasting. The width is 1! yards 
cuffs and belt have round outline also Iransfer Design No. 883 (15 cents 
Pattern in 7 size ? to 14 years ) cent Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (25 cer 
N 10, Gu Empire Dress. Size 8 re No. 85 Lapies’ Coat Wrap; in 53- or 4 Thi 
quires 1'@ yards of 40-inch plain, and ird inch lengtl The small size, 48-inch len re heee Saved d By 1s 
of inch plal quires yards of 48-inch material H L 
Pattern in 5 size to 14 year ent Pattern in 3 sizes; small, 34 to 36; mediun ome over 
Sto4 large, 42 to 44 bust 5 cent | One housewife had selected $550 worth of Furnishings 
| locally before learning of this new Larkin plan. e 
N n GIRI Dri Size 5 require l ; | same selection at our low Factory-to-Family prices cost 
irds of inch, and 1 ird ot inct | COSTUME Ni 8559 her only $350. Wouldn't you call this saving of $200 
trast rransfer Design No. 8 15 cent 3550—The medium | worthwhile? May we send all the interesting facts ? 
r20M Pattern it sizes, 6 to 14 yeal 0 cent a size requires yards | 800 Furnishings At 17c a Day 
4 4 G ) 5 } ¢ 
HEAD >. of Sé-mch, and 156) | 2 Years to Pay 
ro No GIRI JuMPER Dress witH GuIMPI — yards ol 54-inch | Small as well as large Furnishings’ needs are easily 
FE traight pleated or gathered skirt attached t« ‘ ‘ No. 8559, LADIES and ¢ juickly filled under this delightful plan. Two years 
OC iT jumper size 3S re < . AFTERNOON OR Evt | time and payments as low as 17c aday. Completely 
a — ? . furnish an entire home or parts of several 
« AIT B LG quires yard ol ’ NING WalIsT 51Ze SO re | rooms this convenient way. 
10 } and . uires 5@ yard of s : 
MONEY ei 0 ag i ar ofthe , Get This Big 
a { s 0 5 rit . . < as S54 cf 
: x! } Pd : . 104-Page Book FREE 
SAVING | inch plaid \) lransfer Design No | | Saints se damaaienn Galiie Gen bean 
Pattern in 5 sizes, ¢ \/ 922 (15 cents tilying your home, You'll ssend | 
q ‘ ~ " rr man rofitable hours looking over 
No. 1101. Thisstunn nx hat made to 14 years l a Pat sera m6 ml f, this Book ok of Better Homes. Write for 
of fine Skinner's satin (label in each cents y sizes, 34 to 44 OF it now. Find out how easily and eco- | 
hat) features the new short back, shirred | bust 0 cent y mically your h "MC. rightened 
drooping brim and French crown with PuS vs : ; ° MLC. 
softtop. Trimmed with fold of satin and | | |) Larkia Cabesh 1018 Buffalo, N.Y. | 
bows of silk grosgrain ribbon. It is typ- . 4 . _J 
; ical of the 4 VW ees aun os 
sd amart styles . 
e in our catalog $ 
f Ask (Send today for 
a FREE copy) 
Colors: Black, 
for * brown navy 
blu ae oF i parpee. 
\\ 
y 
. 83 YIR \ 
| No. 1102. Th: No 8318, Gir! | 
savings are 80 substantial Hats. The small 
| that thousands of men ; requir hia e 
and women always buy size es, Dias H h U d 
kay 9 ae oe air on the Underarm 
us. You can experi- | } ° 
ence this savir by inch R d h E] R d 
sending for our F REE Pattern in 3 sizes No 8531 LADIES emove wit - a Oo 
catalog The valve ‘ 1Zes, i M : > 
ae te i. small, 4 to 6; —_ MISSES ONE There is cleanliness and comfort in hairfree under 
lish last walking shoe medium, 8 to 10; Piece NIGHTGOWN. arms. n occasional use of E]-Rado enables you to 
is most remarkable large, 12 to 14 The medium size re- | wear with refinement and taste sleeveless frocks or 
Sizes 244 to 7 1. 98 | a Ye : - sheer fabric blouses 
DandE. Pair years (15 cents) quires 3 yards of El-Rad lic 4 lorl , 
| No. 1103. Our im + 32-inch material -Rado is a liquid—sanitary, colorless, easily 
mense purchasing power — . a applied with a piece of absorbent cotton. To use 
Send and our cash policy en- | | - j No. 8567, Lapres and 3% yards of El-Rado is no more trouble than washing the skin, 
Us able us to sell every- + ’ Dress APRON lace edging. The _ quite as harmless— it does not stimulate or coarsen 
} thing to wear at ex-| fy | re a later hair growth. El-Rado is a safe, agreeable, 
ceedingly low prices. oe a size »0, +78 yards y width around the most “womanly way to remove hair from the face, 
WB }- of 36-inch. Width, ‘ lower edge is 1! neck, underarms or limbs 
bric a big value. “Comes in ¢ i} > "1 17% yards y ) yards Users of powdered hair removers will find an occa- 
Avoid Stitched belt all_sroun: hae Pattern in 6 size y ; f Pattern in 3 sizes: sional use of El-Rado liquid is good for the skin. 
, 34 to 44 bust 0 re small, 32 to 34 Ask for “E|-Rado”™ hair remover at any toilet goods 
Send today for r - ent } medium, 36 to 38 counter Two sizes, 30c and $1.00. Money-back 
of our Catalog No. eit ' ; Nightgown 8531 |— ws . guarantee 
Our Guarantee—your money . large, 40 to 42 bust - 
back if you wish it. + : 1 nedium, large ~ If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
“3 No. 8552, GirRL’s DREss O cents mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin 
Boston Store Chicago ‘ Size 6 requires 1 yard PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. S., 112 E. 19th St., New York 
—— (i CU _— \ of 36-inch for waist No. 8550. Lapres’ Turee-Prece Sxtirt1 Size Canadian Address, 132 St. Paul West, Montreal 
. and 13@ yards of 42 requires 344 yards of 36-inch. Width, lower gx = . ee 
ma D — inch for skirt edge, 1 yards B Vi e) M . ° 4 
g wee rransfer Design Ne Pattern in 7 sizes, to 34 waist cents e your wn anicurist 
8567 829 (15 cents 
es 34-44 Pattern in § sizes, 6 to No. 8563, Lapies’ Dress. Size requires 2 
14 years (20 cents yards of 54-inch material, and 1 yards of 
10-inch contrasting The width of the lower 
Descriptions for page 45 edge is 134 yards 
rransfer Design No. 924 (15 cents 
08, CuiLp’s Dress. Size 6 requires 1 Pattern in’ 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust cents ERS Say: 
0 | 32-inch plaid, and vard ol 32-inch oa = oes ¥ 
n 5 sizes, 2 to 10 years (15 cents CostuME Nos. 8547-8371 The medium size MANI CURE 
requires 5'4 yards of 54-inch material | 
“HILp’s Dress. Size 8 requires 346 No. 8547, Lapres’ Dovusie-Breastep Coat pmple 
nch_ striped, yard of 36-inch Size 36 requires, 40-inch length, 344 yards of PREPARATIONS 
vard of 27-inch for collar 18-inch material. Two styles cf collar At all Good Stores 
1zes aoe Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 mplex Trial Manicuri Outfit, consiaing of 
15 4 to 46 bust (25 cents 2 oy Ne Nala Nailfsamel 
Ssepi? No. 8371, Lanes’ 9] Bitar OreesScy peepee reese 
T > > , 
> < 4 1 iy 5 9 unee-Prece Ser. [f OxWeG,KORONY 116 decelerating 
¥ Size 26 requires 2 
y tet baly a ee pn ig oh, yards of 45-inch _ . 
2 _ 5 ‘idth, lower edge 
ean gna tat Vagmnpa® Exh ASE RG HY Width, lower edge, Be A N rse| 
7 . . —_ - x Varas u 
vas ft °) a4 ‘i aoe Pattern in sizes ae 
eyep 4 “ . : , ; 
etl Uy te ’ W585 ’ to 34 waist (20 Earn $15 to $25 per week 
t ' \ t ter 5 ? Thousands are taking up this congenia! 
5 $ j 1 5 . cents respected vocation. Offers unusua 
‘ 4 5 v, social advantages. Excellent income 
4 a Any woman of 18 or over can learr 
< + ¥ ‘ No Qsrs LADIES’ under our simple, perfected system 
; OverDREss. Size 36 LEARN AT HOME 
rRANSFER DesIGN For BANDING. Espe requires 414 yards eur syatem, founded 1902. i endorsed 
. in th el ne e foun i 
tive and easy to embroider, 274 yards of 40-inch, and 1% Roi 4 tA TS 
> c . 4 d training, yet sw» saves 00st <5 9 Low tuition 
\ border Yellow or blue Price, 15 cents vards of 36-inch amal! monthly pa: d for 
Width, lower edge f*Frte upon, “iuatrated a 
ri oO » “( >. upon reques rite no 
?  S CHICAGO OF NURSING. Dept. 910 
A 1 yards 116 South Mic ard, Chicago 
S#2. Pattern in sizes, | —— —_ 
“As? 34 to 46 bust (25 t 
cents). a ifs 
2D, “he No. 8570, Laptes’ Pp 
y Coar Suir. Size 36 WHITE ENAMEL 
) requires 4 yards of | ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE 
54-inch material y 
r y p. ch 
Phe width around) ial RID) AR Reaeonean ke 
- 2EVERETT STATION BOSTON 
the lower edge is 2 
yards 
Pattern in 8 sizes, 
34 to 48 bust (25 
cents) 
No. 8572, Laptes 
Dress. Size 36 re- portant me tern improvements fn teach ing mu PeDaagemttens 
uire 47 yf 36- he great advantages of consery r y For the beginners or experienced 
quires R players. Endorsed by great artists. Successful grauates everywhere. Scien 
inch Width, 1 4 yet cory to sateoned Fully Wustrated AM music free. Diploma 
eran t free book 
yards. ouinn CONSERVATORY, Studio £ 10, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass 
Transfer No. 812 PATRIOTIC PIN GIVEN 
15 cents). Two Set with Rubies, Pearls and_Sap- 
transfers required ap make colors Red, White 
ne. : . : ; aD 
fVESIGN FoR Braipinc. In Pattern in 6 sizes, A fine gold Stet pie. warranted 3 
? fe 2 , gt (25 years. Just send lic, to help pay 
dir inch border and 12 motif 4 to 44 bust (25 em 
™ 15 cents cents AUCTION CO., DEPT, 609, Attleboro, Hass 
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New Bags and Linens 


O-% tober. 


Tors 


By Helen Thomas 


a. 





920 


No. 919, Transrer De- 
SIGN FOR CENTERPIEC! 
26 inches in diameter 
Absolutely simple in 
style, yet nothing could 
be more pleasing in ef 
fect than this butterfly 
design developed in 
delft-blue on white 
linen. Satin- and but- 
tonhole-stitch are used, 
but eyelets may be in 
troduced if desired 
Price, 15 
To complete the set get 
Round Doilies No 
862, Oval Mats No 
861, and Scarf No. 865 
Price, 15 cents each 














No. 923, TRANSFER DeEsIGN For Six 
KitcHen Towets. During the spare 
minutes which occur every now and 


then, the kitchen towels can be easily 
embroidered with these dainty designs. 
When finished, the cheery appearance 
added to the kitchen by this bit of bright 
decoration well repays the time spent 
in the embroidery, which is entirely 
in the simple outline-stitch. Red or blue 
mercerized or strand cotton should be 
used for the work. The pattern gives 
two transfers of the silver design and 
one transfer of each of the other designs 
illustrated. Price, 15 cents 


cents 921 


. 
i 






No. 921, Transrer Desicn 
FoR Beap Bac. This makes 
a really beautiful bag at 
small cost It may be 
finished with either a meta 
top or a heading The f 

lowing color. scheme pro 
duces @ most artisti el 
fect the bag of gray taf 
lela, graduated lines wu 
lark blue beads, oval lines 


lighter blue, centers in 
alternating lines of orang 


und green. Pr 







































No. 920, TraNsrer Desicn ror Two Bgeap 


Bacs. These are striking examples of the 
new small-sized bead bags which are 
highly in favor. The little one in solid 


beads is 6 inches—and the one beaded in 
circles is 8 inches deep finished. Their 
pretty simplicity of design conforms to 
their dainty size. Dark blue beads sewed 
on cross-stitch canvas make a good back- 
ground for the gay little flowers in the 
solid bead bag. The other bag is pretty 


beaded on gray silk or any preferred 
color. Full directions included with pat 
tern. Yellow or blue. Price, 15 cents 
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| Knit Socks and Dollars 


Get away from slow hand knitting —use the fast, 
reliable, modern Auto Knitter. Profitable work in 
r peace and war time. 


The Auto Knitter: ost modern 
development of the Knitting machine. It 
| works very fast and turns out high grade 
| 
| 


is the n 


socks, even better than hand knit, plain 
or ribbed, such as our soldiers and sailors 


need in thousands. 








Weight only about 20 





pounds, may be fastened on any table 
Sent guaranteed perfect, with piece of worl started, 
eady to continue. Can do the work of 20 hand 
tters ym € ya 
Just Like Knitting Dollars 
Making money? Yes, indeed—if 


willing we gladly 





yo are j arrange 
thout time limit to take all the 
\ Cnitted ocks you d ot } 
of other e ind 
prohtable rice 
} e ce ind is tremend 
Made r worker annot begin to meet 





by us : 
ane No yarn problem, we send 
Bufialo placement yarn FREE yw 
You deal g for us, and guara 
+} ] . ‘ ’ ‘ 
with the iperal pay r your work 
k . 
oe The Auto Knitter works by 
en turning a handle —thousands of 
stitches a minute. It is easily 
learnt, our Instruction System is 
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pleasant, permanent, money maker in thousands 
of homes—why not yours too ? 
War Relief Organizat a on 
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ray Hair? No! 
—Not at Any Age 


isiguring streaks of gray and unruly silver threads are an unnecessary affliction now 

for science has solved the problem with a real hair color restorer 

This reliable, efficient preparation has been used by hundreds of thousands of pro 
gressive men and women with perfect success. 

It is no relation to the crude dyes which your friends criticise 
out anyone's knowledge and be absolutely sure of results 

Prove this by cutting out, filling out and sending the free trial coupon 
by return mail, the trial sized bottle and special comb which verihes every statement we 
make without expense to you. 


Har- Color Restorer 


Trial Bottle and Comb Free 


When you open the trial bottle you will find a liguid which is clean and clea: es water 
This pure liquid leaves the hair clean and fluffy, ready to curl and dress. it doesn't interfere with 
ing 
ou simply comb it through the hair and the gray disappears 
tnal bottle proves it 
sers of Mary T 
cheap imitatons 
Cut out this coupon now, fill it out and send it 
Be sure to mark on the coupon the exact color of your hair—whether the natura 
brown, medium brown or light brown. Better still, enclose a lock in your letter 
We will send the trial bottle and comb by return mail. You can buy the full sized bottle at your drug 
gist's or direct from us if you prefer 


You can use it with 


It brings you, 





sham 
It all seems too good to be true until the 


Goldman's are not satished with any less efhcient preparation Nor will ever accept 


color is black, dark 


Remember, when the first gray streaks appear is the time to begin with Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color 
Restorer and mai! the coupon for the trial bottle today 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
824 Goldman Building, St. Paul, Minn 
Established 50 years 1a 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 824 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn | 
| Please send me y r free trial bottle of Mary 4 } torer with epe ‘ t I 
| ‘ not obligated in any way by t t free nat ‘ f ha 
i} black dark brown medium brown light brown 
| 
| Name 
Street 
Town County State 








/ Rei lections 


Your 
ho“ fond, may flatter, but 
your mirror tells the truth. There 
is an old French song that, translated, 
says, “ Madameoiselle, you must 
make yourself beautiful if you would 


frie nds, 


be married. It is an ¢ xaggeration, 


of course, but it i: quaint and naive, 


and there is much truth in it too. 
At any rate, it is a 


to one’s self to keep one’s complexion 


duty one owes 


always at its best with 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


he Aind Thal Keeps 


Through all the changing seasons D. & R 











Cold Cream keeps your chief beauty—your 
complexior alway fair and clear. Use 
it before outings, for | tion alter- 
ward for a_ soothing ling, beautifying 
clean up. In tubes and jars, 10 ets. to $1.50 
POUDRE AMOURETTI The face 
powder that is preferred by t ultra dainty 
and refined, looks natural, stays on, fk 
white, brunette 0 ct Ol 
—— Sa your dealer or by mail of u 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELI 


& R. Building New York 
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Mi Call's 


No Questions 


hed the subject, the 


ni secret thought wo 


unspeakable affront 
1 have leaped 
If in the first place she had defended 
the reward, had told him that he 





i foolish and one boldly off to claim it, 
t 0 1 have weathered that; but if she 
I so lied to him, sick or well, all love was 
over between then So he could only hide, 


nd wait, and grow daily worse instead of 
better 
Louie took the re lapse characteristically 
That is, she scolded him humorously and 
iwaken in him an appetite for life 
contagion of her own zest. And she 
ip all the ingredients of strength into 
dishes; but Philip would barely 
te then He had taken to giving his 
plate a sharp push, as though he did not 
want it even in front of him 
“Tf your do that,” said Louie 
your children will some day push 


severely, 
away 


heir nice dinner, and when i rebuke their 
bad manners, they will say, ‘But Father 
loes it! And what will be your repartee 


: his eves had 
children seem 
he said, turn 


He would not look at her 
oided hers for days. “My 
fairly remote proposition 


aside on a crossed knee and lighting a 
cigarette 

“If you could only suggest something 

1 would like Louie went on amiably 
Ortolans, or chop suey, or loganberries 


one read 


to death of your dear nurse 


iven't you any of those sick cravings that 

about 

Nothing, thank you;” with cold cour- 
Well, a glass of milk, anyway.” And 

he sprang up to get it. Her step had al 

as though she found 

dancing light of 


a quick lightness, 
game well worth the 
I candle 


‘ 


The milk was conspicuously left alone 
yuie sat silent for several minutes, obvi- 
isly thinking him over, then the sleek 


ick head came up with an air of decision 
“Little Philip, let us be sensible,” she 
regan An impatient movement of one 
yot was the only answer. “You are tired 
l ind your good 


food and your pleasant home,” she went on 
in her amused voice. “I am going to pack 
ou off to Atlantic City And you shall 


with blue eves and 


ind get well just like a millionaire 


n a wheel-chair on the 


ave a real nurse to go with you—a nurse 
golden hair and a white 
ap and an egg-nog on a little tray and no 
And you shall ride 

board walk, and 
bath opening out of your room, 


Now 


wination whatever 
ive a salt 


n't that a nice plan?” 
There was a gleam in her eyes that 


int the secret of her abominable money, 


ind Philip grew rigid 


No doubt for a millionaire,” he said 











“Oh, I can manage the money Louie 
red hi It will be cheaper than hav 
ing vou ill again. Besides, my smile aches 
I want to take it off for two weeks and 
ive it a good rest Her finger tips felt the 
ile region though it were lame. “Will 
1 go to-morrow ?” 
No 
Next da then 
There was a silence. Then Philip rose to 
the roon At the door he spoke, his 
averted “T will not take from you 
cent that I can avoid. To-morrow I 
i trv to » back to work Please don't 
open this subject again.” Then he closed 
e aoor bet ween them 
Louie slept on a couch in the sitting 
I and they did not meet again that 
nigh but in the morning her eves held no 
rieved memory And her gaiety was not 
( before him; through the crack of the 
r he saw her looking down the morr 
il paper and shaken with laughter by 
omething she saw there The amusement 
" still lingering about her when she ran 
to her work. She had forgotten his an 
I ement, or had not taken it seriously, 
indignation gave Philip strength to 
ar = 1 set { i 
The ci brisk and autumnal, was hurry- 
t ib business, and half 
I ks proved to Philip his utter t 
ine His store of returning strength 
had been al wiped out the find 
il f that 1 ey He ruggled on for 
what seemed hours, until he stood at the 
of his old office, and there in the cor- 
he reeled and would have nea but 
f help of a passing stenographer 
I irl brought him water and was w\kind 
il fussy, and Philip escaped in angry 
sh is soon as his knees would hold him 
When he was nearly home, the faintness 
ime again. He dragged himself to a bench 
in the t f the square, and thought he 
was jing to dic re and then. He 





seemed to be sinking, mind and body, 
ping down through vast, bright spaces, and 
a new peace folded about hin Love and 
pain were things of this world, and his dis 
missal would set him free of them He 
thought of Louie with remote pity—she had 


drop- 


done her best according to her lights poor 
child There was no sense in scolding sky 
larks because they were not seraphims. Pres- 
ently he saw her crossing the square with 


her flying step, gaily intent on some mortal 
errand, and he watched her out of sight in 
unearthly detachment. It was strange to 
remember how he had agonized and exulted 
over the winning of her, not a year ago 
To have left her then for a week would 
have meant acute misery; and now he was 
leaving her forever without a regret. He 
dismissed her with a weary blessing—and 
did not recognize that his senses had gone 
back to their old trick of watching for her 
return 

She came at last, and Philip’s still hu 
man pulses gave their accustomed leap at 
sight of her. Then he saw that she was 
walking strangely, with dropped head and 
heavy feet. She scemed to have physically 
wilted in that hour of absence Her eyes 
meeting Philip's, stared back with blank 
unrecognition; she passed within six feet 
of him and did not know that he was there 
Something dire must have happened to her 
and Philip was still sufficiently of this 
world to wonder what it was. He took up 
again his mortal burden and followcd his 
wile 

Louie, going straight 
down into the nearest chair Her head 
drooped on her breast, her very feet lay 
limp on the floor. She looked up at his en- 
trance, but for once her eyes held no cheer 
for him 

What is the matter?” he demanded 

Her chin sank back on her doubled fists 
“Well, I brought it on myself,” she said 
dully. “It is my own doing. Give me an 
hour, and perhaps I can tell it as if it were 
funny. I can’t yet.” 

He sat down facing her and made care- 
ful selection of a cigarette. “I would rather 
have it now, if you don’t mind,” he said. 
“Suppose we do without the humor, this 
once.” 

“You will hate me;” Louie sighed. 
“But then, you do anyway, don’t you?” 
Her eyes were again lifted to his, but 
wearily, as though she, too, had cut mortal 
cables, and his heart began to tremble. 

“No,” he said shortly 

A gleam of the old Louie came back. 
“Well, you will presently,” she said. “But, 
Philip, we had to have money.’ 

The frembling of his heart was com- 
municating itself to his whole body He 
turned aside on a crossed knee, letting his 
match go out. “I know you have—done 
your best,” he muttered 

“Oh, it was such a lovely scheme! And 
I thought of it all myself, Philip!” She 
certainly did not sound ashamed. “I didn't 
know I had such a talent for business. I 
got it out of the Lost and Found column, 
and Mr. Goldmark’s old jewelry. You see, 
a lady would advertise that she had lost a 
pearl ring, or a diamond circle pin, or an 


home, had sunk 


open-face gold watch. Well, we would 
have something rather like it—near enough ; 
so 1 would take it and go to see her. Sim- 


ple comme bonjour! I didn’t even have 
to say anything—just showed it. And she 
would look at it and say, ‘Oh, no, that is 
not my ring!'—but she would see how nice 
I was, and ask questions, and I would tell 
her about the shop, and bring back any 
amount of business. And she loved it 

you know, there is nothing that rejoices 
the rich lie making a few dollars on the 
side! Our wrist-watch went out seven 
times. Oh, Philip, it was fun!” She was 
forgetting her trouble; Louie's grandmother 
had been a famous French actress, _ any 
suggestion of a part to play quickened her 


visibly, made her sit more lightly, as though 
she actually weighed less. (Philip's grand- 
father had also been famous—as a Presby- 


terian minister.) “Does it seem to you ut- 
terly shocking and dreadful ?” 
“It does,” said Philip, but his eves were 
newly alive behind his shielding hand 
As bad as taking a reward ?” she 
anxiously 
“Oh, Louie, you will be the death of 
me!” It was a heartfelt cry, but she heard 
laughter in it, and went on, comforted 
“I was very particular not to tell any 
lies,” she assured him “T only looked 
things. Sometimes I was distinguished and 
foreign and romantic, and the next time I 
would be modern and sensible, like a col- 
lege graduate, and once—” she laughed out 


[Continued on page 51] 
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Dons open 
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Old Carpets 


Rugs ana Old Clothing 
We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful Velvety Rugs in plain, 
fancy or Oriental patterns, ANY 











~ COLOR you want, ANY SIZE 
\, —the equal of the high-priced 
_ Store rugs, 


+. WY ‘a You Save*10to*30 


> and get reversible, seamless, soft, = 
ks \\ bright, durable, new rugs guar> = 
3 | anteed to wear many years. : 


We pay you for your old carpets, E 
rugs and old clothing tf not satiafied. 


Every order completed in 3 days 
Your worn-out carpets, rugs and 
eld clothing sre worth more made 

\ into New Velvety Rugs than any 
ther 
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FREE actual 
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freight or oxerens 

payment offer and full 
particulars are given in 
* ba Ad elvety Rug Book, No, 
57. Write for it today. We 
send it free and postpaid 
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10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


Flare all ve he, Little Wonder 
Emer Take a year to pay f Come re 
for cs Return 


Beautifully Tustrated Symphonola Book FR EE 
Symphonola Records | 
Larkin ¢ Ca Desk SMC1018 
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Learn Music 


AT HOME! 
«New Method 
2 Learn to Play By 





Note— Piano, Organ, 
\ havin, Banjo, Mandolin, 
( , Harp, 'Celk Guitar, 

vo une gg ed Piceol« 
Flute Ukelele Saxophone, of 


Spree vial Limited 
eekly lessons, You 
isic and postage 
No extras. Be 
advanced pupils 
ilinstrated, plain, 
simple.systematic. Freelectures 
each course 16 years’ success. 
Start at once rite for Free 

Booklet Today 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1410 Brunswick Bidg.. New York City 








air positively, 
uickly restored to orig- 
color, no matter what 







inal 


BAK isa ok ae pure, harmless, 
grand preparation. Contains no in- 
jurious ingredients. Colorless, stain- 
less. Not a dye or stain, but a wonder- 
ful scientific preparation. Acts directly 
on the pigments of the hair. Also banishes 
dandruff and itching scalp in two applications. 
rite for free book and positive pr 


KOLOR-BAK PRODUCTS CO., 
68 W. Washington St., Dept. 1076 Chicago, tm. 


22 POT BULBS, 10c. 


3 New Purity Freesia, 3 Babiana, 3 Dx 
t 10 Grane 











Rose 3 Buttercup and 1 
I hess ( s:w m all 
The 22 B . et on Bul 
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I Irises, Phioxes, H 
s, Vines, Berries, in gre 


A ndow plants for winter 
Seeds for Fall sowing, etc. Beautiful 


John Lewis Childs, lnc., Floral Park, N. Y 





NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


-Every Deaf Person Knows 
Tmake myself hear,after being deaf for 25 years, a 
ese Art ficial F ur Dr s 





ear them day and nig 
They are periectiy comfor 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 


7 story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address 





Meacated Ear Drum 
Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 

GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum —_ (ine.) 
m= 4 13 Adelaide St., Detrot, wm ch. 














We pay as high as $24 00 a | sot for talse teeth (broken 





Or not). S« rp cash same day we 
receive package, an package 5 to 15 days for your 
approval of our offer. We 5 ’ whest prices for old 
gold jewelr " n 1, platinur 
silver hes and monds Send Ser latest oa! of 
new a y any Milwaukee Bank 


™ © 
NITED STA Tes SMELTING WORKS, inc. 
222 Gomemith Bidg Mitwaukee, Wis. 


THOUSANDS OF WOMEN WANTED 


month. Write for list of posi 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. T 206, Rochester, N.Y. 


For A Few Spare Hours 


Write to 
The McCall Co., 236 W. 37th St., New York 
































McCall's 


DontSend 


Simply send your order 
and this beautiful stylish, 
man -tailored skirt goes 
to you, all charges pre- 
paid. We want you to 
see what a great bar 
gain this is in @ smart, 
stylish skirt. Hereis 

an opportunity to get 
a splendid serge skirt 
at an amazing bar- 
gain price. Shipped 
without a cent 
in advance. Bar- 
gains like these are 
snapped up quick. 


Man-Tailored 
Serge 
Skirt 


wed on most 


Magazine for 


season, re’ 
will refund your money 


Send i This offer w so alluring that thousands 
~ W will au - A <slor wanted” send vow ever 

~ sure to give size and color wap’ Se po money 
only $4.70 on arrival. Order by No. 62 


Co., Dest 1427 Chicago 








TO PAY 
for this 
beautiful 


MEISTER bg 


and a liberal guaranteed saving 


Eight exquisite styles to choose from and the 
one you select will be sent to you 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—ALL FREIGHT PREPAID 


If you like the piano we will sell it to you on smal! 
monthly payments to suit your convenience as low as 

permonth. Nocash deposit as.ed. No interest 
en payments. No extras of any kind. Stoo! and 
scarf free. Write today for our 100-page catalog il/us- 
trated in the natural colors of the wood t's free 

If you are interested in player-pianos send for our 
free catalog. We have a fine selection 


Rothschild & Company, Dept.M M-1Chicago, IIlinois 


























Martha Lane Adams has 





been known for more than 

@® quarter of a century as 

one of America’s foremost 

experts on styles and clot! 

— ing values for women Her 

latest book is now ready. The keynote of it is 
economy. It shows 1001 of the loveliest fashions 
you have ever seer If vou intend buying a 


single new article to wear this Fall or Winter you 
will find this new Book a splendid guide. 


Credit Without Asking 


Your charge account is opened the minute 
you receive your Style Book. ou don’t even need 
to ask for credit here. When you want anything 
you simply ask for it on approval, prepaid. Then 
you may pay for it almost as you please, spread- 
ing the cost over many months. 


Suits, coats, dresses, waists, skirts, hats, shoes, lin- 
serie, furs, underwear, children's wear, wa | 
jewelry, etc., and 300 of piece queda. 














n’t Delay. Most of the materials for 
this Style Book were bought many months ago 
long before prices went so high. As present stocks 
run out, prices must be raised. Get your book early 
and save all the money possibie. 


Drop a Post Card for a Free Copy. 


MARTHA LANE ADAMS 


3623 Mosprat St., Chicago 
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FACE POWDER 


IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 





Makes the Complexion Beautiful 


OFT AND VELVETY. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
> is pure and harmless. Adheres until washed 
Prevents surburn and return of discolorations 
4 million del ghted users prove its value ‘opu/lar 
tints: Flesh, Fink, Brunette, White. 5Oc. by toilet 
counters or mail. Dept. ! 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn. ,U.S. A. 














OLD FALSE TEETH) Ee 0 $5 0 py. 
t gold, silver and plat : 5 yaw the ecu 
w ret i * fbr satisfactor 


 ~ “Tooth Spec jalty, Dept. BH, 2 S. Sth St. Phila, Pa 
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No Questions 
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over a memory of herself merry and volu 
ble, a possible daughter of the shop, but 
passed hastily over that. (Philip's grand 
father would not have been a glory to tl 

French stage.) “Well, I brought in so mu 

business that Gold Elsie raised me to fif 
teen per cent., and never asked how I did 
it, or seemed to notice that the jeweiry 
traveled And then to-day oh, my dear! 

Trouble came blackly down again. “It was 
a perfect opening: black enamel buckle set 
with diamonds, valued as a family heirloom 
and we had one, we actually had I couldn't 
get there fast enough And she took it! 
She fell on it with a cry of joy! We have 
had it for five years, but she recognized it 
for the one she lost yesterday and | 
couldn't say one word. I simply staggered 
out. She put an envelope into my hand 
and there’s twenty-five dollars in it—and 
the price of the thing was one hundred and 
ten—and I shall have to tell Mr. Gold 
mark—and there goes every cent I've made 
and your trip to Atlantic city—and you are 
not getting better—and I did mean so 
well!” And Louie broke into forlorn laugh- 
ter “What could I have done?” she in- 
sisted; and then, when he did not speak, 
“Ah, you do hate me, Philip. You think I 
am low down, to have done it. You ought 
to have married 

“It isn't you that is low down in this 
family,” Philip exploded. “Give me that 
envelope, and tell me the lady’s name and 
address 

“But you can’t—you mustn't Louie 
caught his coat. “What are you going todo? 

A newly vigorous arm closed about her 
“Take care of my wife,” said Philip 

There were no faint turns on this trip, 
and Philip came back boyishly exultant 

“Great grandfather's knee buckles are 
now united,” he announced. “Some one else 
had brought in the lost one just alter you 
had left, and then the lady had realized 
that yours turned the other way, and was 
the real, original mate. She was so pleased 
that she forgot to ask explanations, and I 
sold it to her for a hundred and fifty. You 
aren't the only Goldmark in this family! 
I have explained to him, by the way; and 
your share is hity dollars.” He put the 
bills into her hand and closed it over them 
“Yours,” he insisted 

The hand fell open again, imploringly 
“Oh, won't you go to Atlantic City for 
two weeks? Won't you please ?” Before 
the prayer in her eyes, his pride went down 

“I will go for one week if you will‘go 
with me,” he said. “We will take the next 
train. And couldn't we have a lot of lunch? 
I'm hungry as the deuce. I am going to 
get well, Louie—immediately, if not sooner 
I feel—why, my dear!” For Louie, the in 
domitable, had dropped down against the 
couch and was crying all over, sobbing, 
gasping, pouring out a very fountain of 
tears. He had never seen her cry before, 
and he was down beside her in an instant, 
trying to still her with futile pattings 

“What is it—dear, what is it ?” he urged 

It came out in a wail. “Oh, I have 
been so scared! I haven't dared stop 
laughing—for one second—for fear you'd 
d-d-die on me! Oh, it has been like skat- 
ing—when you know—the ice won't hold if 
you s-s-stop! Oh, Philip, I've been so 
s-s-sca-r-ed! Oh, I've got to cry!” 

So he let her cry it out, holding her 
closely and drying his own eyes at fre 
quent intervals. When at last she grew 
quiet, his own confession came struggling 
up out of the shaken depths of his soul 

“I've got to tell you. I was a low 
down—before God, Louie, it was my sick- 
ness, not me! But I saw the money in 
your drawer, and I thought—” He grew 
crimson. “No, I did not think it!” he said 
fiercely. “But the devil kept whispering to 
me that—that—you know, the $500 reward 

that you might have—I’ve been well 
punished, I can tell you. Can you forgive 
me?” She was looking up at him so mildly 
that he feared he had not made his con- 
fession plain. “I mean, I was afraid you 
had taken the reward and not told me 
deceived me!” He blurted it out in deadly 
shame, but Louie, the incalculable, showed 
only a thoughtful regret 

“Why on earth didn't I think of that!” 
she said; and whether she spoke in mischief 
or in simple candor, no plain-minded son 
of New England might know 


*The Book of Beauty” which you have been 
hearing so much about is going very fast. Send 
your ten cents in stamps immediately if you 
want to learn how, scientifically, to improve 
your appearance.— Annette Beacon. 


McCall’s Magazine 
236 W. 37th St., New York City. 
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H. S. PETERSON & CO., 214 W. Kinzie Street, Dept. 246, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Suspender Waists 


Kazoo Suspender Waists, by prop- 
erly distributing the weight of 
clothing without undue pull or strain, 
tend to prevent stooping shoulders 
Romping boys and girls should all 
wear the Kazoo—it's so comfortable 
The sizes are 4 to 18 years. 

The price of the Kazoo is now 75c, or leather 
trimmed $1.00—20c extra in Canada 


You can buy the Kazoo at all good stores 
In case you cannot get just the Kazoo you 
want, order direct, giving name of nearest 
dealer. If you do not like the Kazoo we will 
return the full price you paid for it Styl 

You will be glad to see our booklet b 
** The Right Way to Dress Kiddies 

Just tell us you want it—there is no 
charge. 

THE HARRIS SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Dept. A, 604 Broadway at 4th St... New York 


WATER WAVE YOUR HAIR 


with the 


Water-Maid Wavers 


(Patented) 





j i 





FREE SAMPLE 


For neutralizing perspiration odors and for many 
intimate personal uses, women prefer 


Amolin 


the personal deodorant 


Which will prodoce a natural 
beautiful wave that will rema 
n the hair a week or longet 








even in damp weather or wl 
we Amolin is antiseptic, soothing, healing. 1t 
don abanal qnantinn Chak tt contains no talcum. Friends tell us that 
“ remain raised fr tl once Amolin ia used, women find it indis 
‘ wh ukes fine hair pensable. That's why we offerte send Y Ul 
k fluffy and plentifu a gener ous sample envelope F REL W rite 
se scientific methods, ar 
stop burning your hair with hot irons today to Dept 
uriers which tend to break and ruin the hai , 
They are put up in sets of six in @ containe rHE AMOLIN CO. 


Lodi, N.J 


On sale at drug and department stores 
sifter-tep cans. 


of light white 
sent by mail t 
with full directions 


WATER-MAID WAVER CO. 
117 West 7th Street . . Cacianati. Ohio 





spon receipt of $1.00 


























J 
Ro-San New Money-Making Plan | 
Indoo y t$ an hour 
| y 
Oomfortab lo. Healthfal, OF Cf nad ‘ 
Convenient. Have a sanitary king ‘ 
, ——7¥ Shes right in the ‘ ' 
use, in any room or in a 
closet Be ready for the long, Malloch-Knit Hose 
cold winter. Endorsed by State Guaranteed for 6 months 
Boards of Health. Absolutely 
Odorless. Germe and odor are 
illed by a chemical grosess in water 4 We 
me MK Ee pay all express Hecome our Uletrict 
Absctutely aaranteed fer Manager F pa 
full dese on and pric g 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. COMPANY Malloch Knitting Mills 
7310 6th Street OLTROIT, mice 10810 G. Street, Grand Rapids, Mich } 











McCall's Magazine for October, 1918 
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IGURES do not mean much in these days 
when even school children do not flinch be- 














— ar , > MONO O00 OOO ~S 
James Montgomery Flagg and four of his “Signs fore an army ol Strange VUU,UUU,0UU. It does Charles Sane Geen, geptes Sugmaee, Sue 
that are helping to win the war not impress us half so much to know that there trator, creating a “Sig 
4 are 500,000 women selling Liberty Bonds today 













































(more than all the bond owners in America a year and a half ago 
as it does to know the sacrifices of half a dozen of those 500,000. 
We like to hear of the widow who sold her home and put the en- ~ RMeELP 
tire proceeds into Liberty Bonds and went to work to earn her SHORTEN 
living. We like to know that the women of Silverbow, Montana 
one of the most sparsely settled counties of the northwest where 


the distances between neighbors is covered by long miles on horse- 
back—sold a million dollars worth of bonds in a week; that in 
lowa the women’s subscriptions went over the entire quota for the 
State; that a woman born of a slave in Vicksburg, whose father 
fought with Grant, her husband with Roosevelt, her son with 
Pershing, is buying and selling Liberty Bonds in Brooklyn; that a 
Chicago school teacher made a record selling bonds in a district 
deserted by the men’s committee; that in California seven out ot 
ten bonds were bought by women. We like to think that the 
army of women who are selling bonds and the great army who are 
working long hours and saving every day to buy bonds were not 
recruited among women who understood at the beginning of the 
war what part money played in the victory. From Liberty Loan to 
Liberty Loan, from Maine to California, one at a time, our home 
women gradually came to understand that it was only through theit 
individual efforts in making each Liberty Loan a success that the 
cost of war could be paid. We like to feel that, in the Fourth 
Liberty Loan there is an opportunity for every single one of us to 
make a record for service and for sacrifice, and why not? This loan 
is the greatest ever offered; our Government needs our best efforts 


pee mr - 


-- 




















to make it a success. It comes at a time when the measure of our 
sacrifice will be to our sons at the front, the measure of our appre- 
ciation of their needs and their worth. The Fourth Liberty Loan 
will not be a complete success if, when it is over, we talk in 
numbers at all—500,000 or 5,000,000. What we want to be able 
to say is that every American woman did her share to prove her 
faith, What will you do? 
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1- buy i¢ with thought , 
| 2-cookitwithcare gm 
| 3- use less wheat | 


KEEP /# COMING 


We must not only 
feed our Soldiers 
at the font but 
the millions of 
women & children 





























Get the Bright Brigade 


to do your 


cecleaning 
























than Soap 


Price 
Unchan ged 
Large Can 
10¢ 
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Every girl longs for it 














OU, TOO, CAN HAVE THE CHARM of a 
“ ¢,i1 skin that is soit, clear, radiant —“‘a skin you love to 
A = = y ’ ’ , 
> BC touch.” No matter how much you may have neg- 
: lected your skin, you can begin at once to take care 
of the new skin that is forming every day. 
Such things as blackheads, blemishes, conspicuous nose pores, 


you can, with the proper treatment, correct. Begin today to give 


vour skin the right Woodbury treatment for its particular needs. 
You will find the famous treatments in the booklet wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s will last for a month or six 
weeks of any treatment and for general cleansing use tor that 
time. At drug stores and toilet goods counters throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Woodburys Facial Joa: 


EPUETILI ILI rrrerrer x REXTELISCRLEVILIELIYE 
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Jhe cham of a Skin you Love to Jouch 


This beautiful picture for framing 


Send for your copy 


Picture with sample cake of 


soap. booklet of treatments 


and sample of Facial 
Powder for 15c. SL 
v\ B 
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Se 


today ! 
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